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KOLPACF, 



The study of fraternisation with the Gerr.-An# in loPld ar II was 
initiated in th® Historical Division of European Theater M«ad<}uart«r® 
with a letter which went out to it* troop® in December 1945 re* uesting 
special rej'crt# on relation® with th® Carman population* A large portion 
of t >e vast United tate® fore® which had played such a decisive role 
in the defeat of Cen any was still p r®t ent in the Theater, Ttwi letter 

0 

inspired a large nu er of special reports on fraternisation, aary of 
them froai units do-n to ooapacy siae that Itad porticijaled in the 
campaign and the occupation, and most of t.iea written by officers and 
enlisted ~*n who had lived through tne events that they recounted. 

Without this grand inquest on fraternisation, the following pages would 

. 

have contained a nuch less coaplete history of the subject. The special 
reports on frat.err.iaat ion were indexed snd, along with the -.any other 
documents collected in the course of this study, have become a part of 

the arc lives of the Of flee of the Chief iietoria n, uropeen CcaMNBd* 

% 

The writer of this study was also fortun te in having boon assigned 
to it at a tiae wihen th# papers of Suprea# Headquarter®, Allied 



Expeditionary Fare#, were still available at Pranlf urt , Ger Many, in the 
GALA eoXleotlo of documents. In a :dit ion to these sources and the 
my intervinwe and observations ade In the field by the staff that 
ooilabo rated in the project , this study is based upon a thorough exam- 
ination of the fllee of the G-l Division, Adjutvit General, Judge 
Advocate, Inspector General, and Office of the Chief Historian, i uropean 

GOHSMUld. 



Chapter 1 

THE POLICY OF HOBFRAT’ 4® 32 . ATIlR BSFDfc V- 'AY 

1. .. iVa c ifl.of jhe , 

No ph&oe of the occupation of Ge aany in to rid Kar II hoe been 
the source of more con trover ay than the ;olloy of ncnfraternleation* 

Ann. un ed officially on 12 September 19**4, t>te iagr after Allied troops 
first pes et rated "<r in territory on the teat err. J rent, the po icy of 
nonfrat«rni*ation regained in effo t without xr'ificatior until 8 .'•one 

1/45, and with pertain radificatio a until 1 i ctober 1945* during t uat 

\ 

period it was a favorite subject of conversation wherever A frican* 
gathered In t>» tiro; ear. Theate of e rations # It was heatodly 

Justified by the proponent a of a "hard peace, and severely criticised 
by those who saw possibilities for the early regeneration of the 
:'*> naans. von l ase who ae e ted tie principle of nonfratem. sation 

recognise ! th it it was not wor-.ing in practice* T» policy of non- 
fraternisation was hailed as another "noble ex, erl ent" like prohibition, 
doo ed to failure because of conflict e with the settled .'tab it a and the 



1 



traits of character of too yar-t irujorlty of Afserlcane. Tho violation a 

i 

of t*« Sup r«aa* Co nnander’a orders against frisn ly relation a with tho 
Oornan pso.ole wore tho subject of eany nows dispatches to tho United 

v ?■ 

States, and tho whole asttsr of fraternisation occupied isuen space both 
in the ao Idler press In uropo and in tho newspapers at hoiae, von 
in 1947, tho controversy ov»r fraternisation had ly no scans died out, 
t’ohoea of tho arcus* ,t were still heard on bot sides of tho Atlantic, 
Fraternisation was not a dead iaouo, and it probably cannot bo downed 
aa long aa tho occupation of Go r any continues, Tito basic rulo for- 

I 

bid Ing fraternisation with tho onosy has never beer, repealed by tho 
1 

ar epartiaent. It &• boon modified by orders of the Theater Cosi. under 

- y 

but at the end of 1946 one important Ind of friendly relatione with a 
conquered people— the billeting of jeraomtel In Cornea nomas— was at ill 
prohibited, and aarrio^a between Anerieanu and Ionian s were authorised 
only under carefully specified conditions, ■ ve si oo tho ahandonnont 
on 1 October 1965 of the die/ of nonfratemlsatlor., except aa ree f ecta 
billeting and Marriage.',, many questions of a practical nature have 
arisen in the aoc al relations between .. Orleans a d Germane, The 
pattern of conduct was not yet fixed at the end of tho period covered 
by this stuty, 

2 * Es>a£teA<L.x < u.::.jA. (i . ,*f ,r.» 

a, During, tho oecuiation of tho Rhlnolad after World ar I, 
the general orders of both the United :#tat> a a d the British aries 



prohibit.*! friendly relation* betwee the troops and the German popula- 
2 

tion. Hose vs no at toe; & was sade by the United states 'ray to explain 

to the troops the necessity for the avoidance of social contacts, and 

no directive saa issue' 1 to detail the Kind of conduct sided sas prohibited* 

One result sae a great variation in the antlfraternisation treasures 

A 

taken in different units and localities, fthile the documentary sri ex\ce 
at hand is fragmentary, it is common knowledge that the ban on friendly 
relations saa a -sore or less complete failure* Tire V erica,- troops 
found the civil population friendly, cooperative, and hospitable. 

5 

Social intercourse sas general, though concealed froa ublio view. 

Marriages between American an and net nan women were permitted w!*ri 

6 

pre/pancy could be proved* Sons disorders occurred as a result of 

public disaj. roval of the association of Osman girls with A erioan 

7 

soldiers. The nonf rater 1 action ban was c -r: aide red lifted upon the 

6 

ratification of toe peace treaty by Gersany on 10 January 1920. 

b. The view hue often been expressed that t e unsatisfactory 

experience with a nonf rate- nisation rule after crld f ar 1 should have 

been enough to discourage the attempt to enforce a similar olioy in 

9 

a second occupation. On the other hand, the experience in the occupation 
of 191H-1923 nsust have b-en a strong factor in the adoption of the 
policy of nonfratemisation in sorld ar 11. ersons who reaea ered 
the friendly singling of Americano and German# in the earlier period 
mtst h ve realised that the wae thing was likely to ha pen again 
Tinless rigid preventive .'assure* could be deviewd and carried into 
effect. 

- 3 - 
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c. tm>r,g oi ;«er reasons for the gw: oral ri Lvti n of the noo- 

fraternisition rule in Forld Per 1 ere the friendly nature of the average 

Aw»ricAn soldier arid the cultural tierlta^e ceecaon to rj»ny teer cana and 

Geruane* There ia a .-<«•« ral a- res eut, however, that one of the oain 

reasons for the breakdown of enforcement was t!ie billeting of ■ eric_-i 

10 

personnel with German families. T e conviction tiiat social inter* 

courses could not be prevented if officers and soldiers wero allowed 

to live In Ger-an hones was eo strong that all persona concerned with 

the drafting of t.us nonf rate m i sat ion policy in World Bar 11 were 

U 

agreed that billeting in Ge.t&an tKXfiSS should be rohibited. Ho doubt 
another factor in t he ur.anl- ity of opinion on this subject was the 
realisation that billeting, if it did not result in friendly relations 
between soldiers and civilians, could are the o ositc eifect and 
could increase the fanatical reaietai.ee which was expected after . crld 
War II, 

3* QI&&R &£ ; ftt lAs 

a. The origin of the nonfratemlsation policy In World ar II 

ie obscure. It h e boen attributed to former Searetar of the Treasury 

Henry Morgenthou, n his o opacity of chief a >vl» r to the late : resident 

Franklin D. Roosevelt at the tine of the second Put* bee C inference in 
12 

eptea er 1914. 'icerever, tna "Jaorgenthau Plan ’ for dealing with 
Her any wade no uentioo of fraternisation, and the writings of Secretary 
orgenthau reveal that he considered kt crloan eoldiors unfitted for 

- k - 
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occupational duties and advocated t air complete withdrawal. It has 

also been alia, •red that a policy of noaf ratem last Ira was deal od upon 

at the oecund 'Quebec Conference by President Hi oocevelt arid Prime 

U 

Minister Churchill) ut the policy had apparently been adopted 
before that conference. It la impossible to identify any one individual, 
or saali group of individuals, who decided that there snould be a non- 
fraternisation *>licy. This rauch, is clear: the decision was reached 

on a govemnental level and was ctwiauni cated to the Supreae "o;-wiander 
in the European Theater through tar «p*rtornt channels. The principle 
of n<.n fraternisation was not f emulated in the uropean Theater, and 
fio :u prone Colander was not responsible for its adoption. 

b. The first official statement of t e principle of non- 
fraternisation in effect a con^aand to the Suprwae Co -uider , was .-ado 
in the "Directive for Hilary Government in Oerrany Prior to Defeat 
or Surrender, “ also known as CCS .tjl. This document stated: "Tou 

will strongly discourage fraternisation betweer. Allied troops and tha 

15 

Csman officials and population, " This directive was adopted by the 

Combined Civil Affairs Coaaaittee and eanoun i cated to the Combined 

16 

Chiefs of Staff on 1? Aril 19U*. It was approved by the latter 

and cowaunieated to the . uprene Coramnder in the : uropean Theater by 

a letter of 20 April 19 Um The principle of non fra to ml sat ion, 

expressed in the sane words, was earried over Into the later basic 

18 

directives on tha military government of Oertany, and was embodied, 
together with eora elaboration as to the kinds of conduct permitted 
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and prohibited, In the . o;k t P-.laej.o Otr. Aj, -re ared in the . ar 

■ 

Department and delivered in quantity to Supreme ead u>rtera, allied 

19 

Xf^o tion&ry Fo'ce, in June 19**4« 

i. ra mai Jj.gj f. V,,y, p.Uc;. or ,; -jM&lsto. 

a. mile the or er requiring a policy of rionf rate ruination 
was not received In the uropoan Theater until ay 19U», it eae taken 
for granted for eoae ti«e preceding that .late, buth by the British 
far Office and certain highly placed Anerican officers, that there 

would be a rwaif mtem isatiun policy, riecues one looking towards the 

% 

drafting of a policy to be cannon to boil the nited rtatee and British 

forces were initiated late in 1943, before the establishment of 

20 

gu pr ens Headquarters, allied xpeditlonary Force, The chief particip- 
ants in those inf or a discussions were Uaj.Gen. h, , arker, then 
He uty Chiof of taff , uprose Allied :oa anrter, and subso^uei'tly 
Assistant Chief of taff, 0-1, both In Surr e-* oadquxrters, Allied 

4 

.xped'.tionary Force, and toackuartero, Kuroi-ean Theater of (peratlonn, 

21 

United States ray; Will la* t illlpe, American Political Adviser 

f 

to the Chief of Staff, Su, re « Allied Go-scan er; Charles f’eeka of 
the ritiah Foreign Office} and various officers of the ; Titian ar 
Office. These discussions ultimately culminated in the pra -oration, 
in the C-l Division, Su> reme Head uartors, Allied apeditionary ?<*rce, 
of the directive on nonfratemisation «ih ch was issued on 12 S eptember 
19 4 ae the official policy. 



b. In the saeantinis, consultations loo: ing toward* too 

drafting of * nanfratemisation policy had been Initiated In three 

other agencies) the G-2 Division of Supreme headquarters# Allied 

Sxpeditlonary Force; the Civil Affairs Division of the JFer Department ; 

and the Morale Hervlces Division of ttw tar apart or.t. The discus#- 

ions in the G-2 ivislon of .'taprene eadquartera, Allied hjipoditicnaty 

Force# appear to have hear, t : *e earliest official xvoa in the European 

Theater to draft a norvt ratimisation policy. Tnsy ears initiated in 

January 19 1 at the eu&getion of the Director of Military intelligence 

22 

of the British ar 0; fice. The 0-2 Division# Supremo Headquarters# 
Allied rxredltionary Force# prepared various studies on t o subject# 
including a review of the experience with nonfratemi ration in »orld 
r< r I. Cn 3 April 19**4, the Assistant Chief of ftaff# G-2# dupreiae 
Headquarters# Al led >xj«oitiouar.v Force, discussed trio mat tor in a 
staff conference, and it was decided by the Cliiof of otaff tost t:*# 
natter was primarily a oncsra of the 0-1 Division. The G-2 Division# 
accordingly, con cunleated the result# of its labors to the 0-1 Division, 

• L • ' \ 

o. The discussions in the Civil Affairs Division of the Var 
Department appear to have been undertaken in earnest only after the 
t ran sol a si on of t e first basic directive on military /ovemwent in 

*3 

Oeraeny at the end of April 19*4. The principle result was a 
tentative draft of policy which undoubtedly Had rest influence in 
the final stages of formaiating the directive on fraternisation. 



particularly with reference to two important jrinciticaj fir t, that 

» 

thare should be rigorous efforts to explain to the tro a the reasons 
Cor tbs c.cn- rate roiaat ion order; ami, secondly, that the troops should 
be distracted from fraternisation by a recreational and educational 
pro r-^ This draft was cwjnunicatsd in July 1914 to ths 0-5 Division, 
Suproise Heal quarters, >1 Lied : xpeJltlonary Force, and forwarded in 
turn to the 0-JL Division of ths aaae headquarters. 

d. The activities of ths Morale fervlees Division of ths ar 
Cap art ent resulted in the writing and publication of the rocket -24.lt 
to "»r. src . The work in t e oral* erviees Division «uat have beet) 
borun early in he spring of 1944, &e the ockat idle to or any was 
delivered in t e uropean Theater In June. The brief staie*ent of a 
non fraternisation policy contained in it was couched in such general 
teas tftat t ere is ne reason to believe t t it had any great 
influence in the formal t Ion of the directive. 

e. Thus, by July 19 4 the C-l Division, Supreme «ad' uarters. 
Allied XpesJitionary Force, had at hand the results of the preliminary 
drafting in all the otter agencies which had concerned thsaselvcs with 
ths problem, and it '.ad been char god with the responsibility for ths 
foraul »tion of a policy on non fratsn lsat Ion. The arrival of the first 
basic directive on the allitary gevemawmt of fJeraany had already been 

i 

taken by t e 0- r 5 vision aa a signal for the intenalf ioat ion e f its 

24 

efforts In this at ter* In the su-smer of 19-4, however, toe 0-1 

Division was occupied with the preparation of another manuscript. 

- 6 - 
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whi®- 1 « M P ,ibLUhod M l '» ii-v--Aoox for nil :. ■ ; «,4«re hen^iy) . 

fhis f handbook contained a brief st&teoent of a nonfratemiaatlon 

policy which antloirsted so»e of the features of the directive. The 

officers lr«5eci lately responsible for the writing of this .'isndboak 

were *saj* C*Jn* ’ • • /i&rier and Lt. Col. Carl Du- hcsan, the latter 

26 

an attorns;, by profession* '‘hen tho handbook was finis .iea, the s.aee 

drafting teaa began intensive work on the nonfratemlaation dire tivw. 

27 

T cir draft be^re the date 10 August 1944. 

f. The 04 Draft for a directive oa nonfratemisatlon was 

concurred in by the other general staff divisio e and the Aierican and 

28 

British political advisors, and was approved by the Deputy Chief of 
rtalf. The Chiof of taff, however, took the view that t * draft was 
too elaborate and would tend to fcbid the hands of the field colanders. 
In these circu stances, the draft was taken directly to the Supreme 
Co/t-ander, who acoo’ted the principle that t are should be e r airly 
long directive stating tbs policy of f ratero: aation, Mid approved the 
G-l draft ae it t an stood* In view of the ur t ^ncy arising from the 
ini..inenee of the entry of Allied troops iJito Germany, the Assistant 
"ftiof of Staff, ML, Supreas Head quarter* , Allied nxped itionary 

force, earrled the dra t j-ersonally to t a principal Gritieii coswandera, 

29 

and obtained the ap rovnl of all of them* During tne processing to 

obtain the approval of all concerned, the 04 draft suffered only ninor 
30 

changes* 
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T « original latter of 12 September 1944, trmie&iUlng the 
direct’ vs , was addressed to the eo& .wdin^ cenar&ls of all a&Jor cosunanda, 
\» soon aa tne 6th Arsgr Croup ca-w under the eonmand of the Supreaa 
Co^. ander, the directive on nunf ratarnisatlon was eo : unicated to its 
co tender. The ban on fraternisation waa t .us in effect n«r^ all the 

l 

ground, air, and naval f ree* of the United tales, Great Britain, 

and France, insofar as they were under tie .Oupreese Ccraeander and in 

' 

a* * 

contact with the Ger ate. The policy carried over after the uncondi- 
tional surrender of Oen&any and »ae established in both the United 
States and the British Zones of occupation, but, it appears that no 
orders on tnia subject were ever iso tied by French authorities. There- 
fore, the only French elements affected by the ban < em trtose under 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Foroo. Ho policy of non- 
frateralmatiun was established itt the French acne, * hen contact was 
established wit the Soviet forces, it was four.d that they too had a 
policy of nonfratemis-ation, although it appears that , as in the French 
*roy, no orienr prescribi. g conduct were ever issued, 

6 « Oi ley. c,t_l gjXr_^tox^tt an .aj>...e,veal,ed in the 

a. The polity of nonf rate miaat ion waa primarily a security 

32 

aeasnre, Ita ado ot Ion waa Influenced to a (real extent by tire belief, 
generally held In the Allied countries and forces before any large part 
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of Oer any had been conquered, Inal there would be a strong resistance 
„or<: ont In Gsr '^ny# cneover, It seeded probable In 1944 that 1 .rge 
A roaf* of 'er'J3iV' -Aght be occupied while fighting continued on both 
the ! astern and cntom Fronts, Preparations had to be rade to conbat 
threats to security, and the prohibition of frlandly contact a with 
the or an population was a logical oeasure, T e olicy of nonfrater- 
nisation had two security aspects. It was, first, a counter intelliganoe 
neasure to prevent lea a e of infomation. The officers concerned with 
the elaboration of t * policy had in aind the traditional woean spy 
who, by wiles and stratagems, would extract bits of infomation fro* 
soldiers in tneir leisure hours. 'onfr&iarnluation was also a device 
to protect the lives of individuals* Soldiers visiting hoaes and 
wa dering into isolated places in a hostile country would be liable 

t 

to attacks. The ‘^uesosn of resistance group® in countries occupied 
by the Germans in luring <«man soldiers to their deaths by exploit- 

v 

ing their desire to fraternise was well known In Allied forces and 

suggested a need for insurance to prevent Allied personnel fro* fall- 

33 

lng Into s bailor traps. The policy of nonfratemisation was foreul- 

ated at a tias when the following poasibilitlea ware fere seem large 

reemente of the ■ omnn airy would retire into the U tional dedoubt for 

a last-ditch fiyhtj t ore would be a fanatical re si. > var.ee Bcveaunt, 

strengthened by sx^eria ce gained fro* patriotic networks operating 

against '-enrar. occ-j.saticn forces} the civil population would display 

34 

a truculent, hostile altitude. 






b. policy of nonfrater l*at on was ir .ended a loo to 

35 

prevent the Cer ans from Influencing tin* rvinrts of trj* soldiers. it v 
*as conceived as insurance Af^inet a osmmn ai'*»ai#*i ef preplan * 
design* 4 to divert, the i^snan nation of war £uilt, to proper# the way 
for a resurgence of powor, and to defeat the purposes of the occupation. 
The -roponenta of t o policy believed that the allied, and e»«cially 
the user lean, soldier km not eu flcientiy insulated gainst the 
blondiOJaents of Goman propagai-da -seed u,on eunisaion end ocius il- 
lation, such ae had been encountered after World V ar I, 

c. Wees alt: for prohibition of frioisdly relatione with the 

defeated people in order to co-aaand respect for the Allied arwies and 

their individual senSera .<& a officially advanced ae a third re&eon 

36 

for the policy of nonfrntero cation. It was believed that an aloof 
attitude would inpress a people imbued with militaries and a respect 
for uniform* and that the tasks of the occu utioi would t horsey be 
node easier. It was belie v d further that the oral* of the any 
would be iatg roved reel roeally, 

d. A fourth object of the nonfr.it cm cation policy was to 

nek# the (ieraena realise t at they wens completely defeated and that 

their conduct a d OflSreesions i<ad earned for them the dirt. rust of 

37 

other people*. 

e. A fifth reaeon advanced for ado tion of unfriendly 
attitude toward the Cernana was said to be the deairs to inpreas upon 

3 « 

thee the superiority of ths Allied armies* 

— 12 — 

■I 



f. Finally, nonfraternlaaticn was ur* ©d upon the troops u 

J9 

a aeons of avoiding unfavorable reactions of public opinion at noos, 

7. vt^. i ,iaa SLi xp. s&L t.s.. ajJfix-at. . 

a. The official reasons for nonfraternlsatloci as for?nulAted 
in the basic documents were repeated In subsequent nronouneeaents* 

They were not substantially elaborated, nor were any new reasons 
advanced. The can alga for the orientation and education of the 
soldier played 1400 the sane thetas. 

b# About the only additional reason adraoed in nonofficial 
sources as a possible ex least ion for the adoption of the policy of 
nonf ratern isat ion is that it nay have been considered a jeans of 
keeping alive the sold er's combative spirit w.hils the c&apaign was 
in progress, and of preventing a wea ening of the will to fight in 

40 

tiious units which were to be redeployed to enga, # in the acifio war. 
Several of the offlelal reasons have been eus&arlaed unofficially by 
the steteosnt that nonfratfcmisation was intended "to drive hoas the 

a 

lesson that we won to teach tits Cenaans this tiao,” 

c. Speculation on the reasons for nonfratenAsa ion usually 
takes the fom of assertions that it reflected a fear and uncertainty, 
shared by our high ewataand, the goremaents of trie Allied nations, and 
by the people behind thee, that the Anglo-Arsericw soldier was set 
conditioned for contact with tie re roan population and for duty in a 
solitary oocuration. Our troops, it is said, could not b# trunted to 



*iopt * correct otituio toward a conquered people j hoi sc* it was 

necor.Bzry to prescribe ri /Id rule* of conduct to protect the soldier 

• his own weaknesses. Tills point of slew bna been test expressed 

by forrser Secretary of the Treasury riorgenthau, and leads quits 

logically to his opinion that non-European troops should be relieved 

42 

ss soon as possible from duty In the . orcee of occupation. 



A. 




..i.rA.re pU'MiBLtemk. Msiu 



a. Tie policy of nonfratemisatlon waa officially announced 

by General t toen.. ewer’s letter of 12 epte be: 1944 which cornu icated 

the basic directive to all sr.Jor ca&vuvta. In the Cos. ur l cation a Zone, 

43 

the directive was distributed down to com. anise and ec^parahL e units. 



It wa* felt, however, that the distrl ution of tbo directive was not 
su Tic Vent to inform the individual soldier ©f wiiat was ex, ec.ted of 
him. The need tor specific or ore to the troops was suggested by 

44 

the sr .hepartswnt at an early stage in the fomulatlon of policy. 
The r>epni*t«snt offered as a partial solution to this >r *bl«a the 



distribution to each individual of t e booklet entitled ■ oc et .>Ju.io 

to e rea;iy . It waa decidi in Supreme © id .-uarters. Allied r jq>editloi>- 

ary Force, taut this booklet ahould net be distri cted to the troops 

45 

until tray were about t enter Germany. tthen luawe ', each copy of 



the ockot u;' ;e to o; any carried a sticker on its cover designed 

• • 

to point up the or ers against fraternisation and to correct the 
la; res* ion given in the booklet that .tilled soldiers al^ht converse 



t 



with demons under certain circuit ancea eeooernlag broad probiess of 
the war a d peace. This 'ipreesion was strengthened ay the inclusion 
in the , ocket 'mlde of a brief gan is to oouversational German, which 
wo-.. Id h ve been of use principally to those bent upon violating the 
policy of nonf rat em'aat ion* Because of this, thousands of copies of 
this booklet issued to the First United Stats* Any*— the first major 
force to enter r Jen>vu-iy : ror the wost— were withdrawal vith the approval 

il 

of ' eneral Eisenhower. T • ockot >ul le was, however. Issued later 

in great ma kers to the troops, 

b, Soon after t. e Issuance of tfie basic directive, the G-l 

Division of the 12th Army Group was given the task of preparing a set 

47 

of e ecific orders to the troops. These orders, oovpleted in 

Teceraber 19t4, too* ths fom of “Special Orders for Gerraen-Ajaerican 

delations,' and were printed In a little folder similar to those used 

to assist the soldier in learning his general or ere. These "Battle 

Or ’era, * as they were sotnstimes called, were distributed to ;>ersonnel 

48 

at or near the front in January 1745, Later, ths little folder was 
distributed at replacement depots and to all units arriving in the 
Theater, Soldiers were instructed to carry the folder at all times 
inside the hoL-aet lit .-or, Ths folder distri uted in the 6th A ray Group 
and the CaeMnl cations ?one followed the text produced in the lkth 
Anry Creep, eaeept that in each Instance the covering letter printed 

on tits first pape wan Aral ted to meet the needs of the coa-and and was 

\ * 

si mod by Ute respetivs com ending general. 
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v. r-gtfliJj Lag. Qt • onx^tortusatl^. 

a* '"ho subject of the basic directive on nonf ratemd gallon 
du c-vmgod fra Oo.Puct of Allied Troops ad rei"-*an Characteristics 

I 

in Def« at" In the original draft to "Poliey on elation* between 
Allied Occupying roroeo a d Inhabitants of ier-any" ir, the final fom. 

It opened with a section headed "GenMUi Attitu s and Propaganda," 
shied carried out tbs Ides of Goman eharaeterl sties in defeat a s 
suggested ir the original titis. This passage stated the fears, 
ynevalet at the tie, that detenained resistance tv A st* died propa- 
ganda would he act with in the Canaan o' vil population. The directive 
stressed high sf-antar a of conduct to be aired at In "emany a-.d 
severely ecodoaned all conduct likely to inspire disrespect for the 
forces, such ae sots of violence, lootin . and sr.oesaive drunkenness. 

b. The directive coniadnod the fallowing deflidticn of non- 
f ratemisat ion i 

Nonf rate rr. g/vtion is the avoidance o( dngllng with 
ier. w s upon terra* of friendliness, fa lllarity, or 
intiaacy, whether individually or in groups, in 
official or unofficial dealings. owevsr, non- 
fraternisation does not demon. rou^h, undignified, 
or aggressive conduct, nor tus insolent ovwrbearanoe 
ahlch v vae c vuraetarlsod Kami leaders ip. K 49 

c. The policy on official oonUets was t at a fire and correct 
attitude should be saa ntained at all Uses. Tits directive ade It 
dear that official heelings incidental to the military osculation 
should not be used as an excuse for the development of friendly relation*. 
Allied authorities were instructed to saints; n at all ti-iaos a position 



of superiority over the Gent an administration. 

I 

d. The following actions ware specifically prohibited: 

(1/ ntei't&ining Germans 

>2, Billeting of Allied personnel nith Goman families 
(3) Max. lags > itn Germ ns or other onemies 
(1 Visiting Genu al hones 

(5) drinking with Germans 

(6) Shaking hands with Germans 

(7) Maying gam* s or engaging in sports with Germans 

(8) Giving ox accepting gifts 

(9) Attending German dances or other social, events 

( b ) Accompanying Germans in the street or into places 
of entertainment (except on official business) 

(11) Conversing o. arguing ith G reens, especially on 
politics or the futur e of Germany. 

o. Attendance at German church services was not prohibited, 

but separate b ating was to be made available for ..Hied troops hen 

they atten ed German churches. 

f. The directive required the orientation of troopo on the 

conduct oxp«ct->d of them and contained s p ssage on ’'Training and 

ecreation.” The title in the origin vl draft, "Compensation for 

Monfratemiz r vtion, n was ore descriptive. In this passage* the 

apprehensions of the Co an n as to the difficulties of enforcing the 

. 

order were reflected. It was realized that substitutes for friendly 
relations »>lth the civil population wouli have to be provided in the 
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fora o f an •ducat i nai and recroatlona pro fra-, and a ii arai ,olicy 
of leaves and furlou ha. 



10* HL .1 3. . Ifftaftit. iMBkf 

The policy of nonfratarniaation was put to the test early* 

On 11 apt*' <*r ! '.*/», alanenta of the First United tales Jngr crossed 

50 

into -eroan , d a olnt east of Rinafald, uw-iJur-;,* Two days later, 
other ©laments crossed the Belgian front ' er and Us battle of Aachen 
befsn* At first It esc ed that Gersen policy has to evacuate civtliane 

51 

behind their cam lines , And General ' L-enh wir Hamad Get can civilians 

to stay out of the say o € the atneolni Allied ansi—* Al&hovg »';«out ' 

12,000 Oamer a rewliel in Aao'en, relatively few wen found in the 

ba ly da fy.ed tonne captured bj Vie Third and eventh nited tates 

52 

Armies in the av a ->erlod. After the bre^k-through at the Hoer 

Hiver on 23 February 1%5, and later in the tepid advances beginning 

53 

in t ie Middle of oroh, «wy uerrean civilians sere enoouatered* Except 
for isolated oases of sniping, toe Allied forces encountered no opposi- 
tion from the real ant population* Instead of bslsig et with the 
exec tad active resist, oe fros civilians, the troops eere welaoued 
in neny places as liberators* Tne fee instances which were reported 
of civSli .ns fighting At t ie side of the defending soldiers occurred 

54 

a good deal Intrr, ntvan the German wat ..ochiiv- was nearing collapse* 



iia st, Ifau&Ag. stL^r^mvMAsii i» 

a* Ken Cer an eivUlans ware first enoo ntered within their 



1 



national border a, the or «ra of 11 m 5u*re<an Goonan-ier a ainet f rater- 

55 

nift&tlon had rv t yet boon distributed to the field fo coo. The 
situation wao covorei , •. -•never, ry the istnianne nit' tin the Fir at 
United States 'rsy of ite own dl root ire on nc^nfratem l station. Thia 
diroctivo, ieeucKl on 15 ffcpteaber app JLsd not only to German 

but aleo to Belgian oivllUtis, with whoa the erwormei of tho First 

Array were forbi don to associate until 15 -ot© or 19U», * en oertain 

56 

leave oemore were established. 

# 

b. A eric an troope had hardly entered Gen jvty when prose 

reporta and news r<Qto.-raphs began to reveal instances of fraternisation 

with t e civil population. The children of iidtgen, the first O: rjan 

town captured, were pictured as emerging from trie ruine to demand— 

57 

and receive— gift a of gun and candy iron American soldiers, 1 sports 
of fraternisation reached Gupreue Head unrters, Allied i-xped it ionary 
Force, and iener&l ? iaenJv war wired] "Thia aust be nipp -d in the bud 

sa 

i^t-ied lately, ” At ti»e eaoe tL^a, higher oenelona of the it e artmant 

and even Preei ent -ooeevelt were represent©*! a a being deeply disturbed 

over the tendency to airv.le on friendly terms with Careen civilians, 

and aleo over news p oto raphe published at the tire which snow'd a 

59 

failure to ado. t a atom attitude tower .e Cersian rlsofiers of war* 

Tight oonaoraidp waa prooptly imposed upon all pictures showing frater- 
nisation and upon news atorisa playing up the friendly acts of Aerica; s, 

60 

and co . .mat* era were ordered to take disciplinary action. In a press 



conference a -on after t eae events, General -isenhower oonEiented iyx>n 



the apparently friendly attitude of the Qemk-.s <vxl reiterated rile 

s 

defer Ixwtion that t are should tie rw> fraternisation, 

e. A representative of : tara and «s. roaii^ as an ordinary 

i 

enlisted isan, '.ade a confidential report upon fretem .section in and 

around Aachen In otober 1/44, when the battle for that city was a till 

62 

raging* Thia observer reported in stance e uf kindness to CeRwm 



ehil 'rer,, and e rented at length u on tiw eanalderatioi shown to 
refu^eea in tie way of ouei g, trnrwporiatLon, and focal* He found 
that rumors were rife ano 1 ;g the troops ocnosrnlftg the coddling of 
Oarean prisoners of war in enolosures ic the United States, and of 
friendly courtesies between high-ranking 'jasrictn and Qarwaa officer*. 
The perplexities of the Awarieaa soldier cm findir.j, that the enemy 
whoa he had been taught to ate and fear was a jwople with a culture 
and living habits so ouch like his car. had already become evident. 
to«e of t a results of these ooserwatiewm at the front were published 

63 

lix an editorial entitled, "Don’t Get CJawsy with Jerry," 



f 



TWPt m. the nil cy of .»on. rat erniaaaon. 

In October 1944 a keen obeervwr said* "If ever t here was an 

U 

order that had to be explained, the non ratsn.iaatlon order is it." 

To explain the nolloy alrmst every zrodem device of 'publicity was 

eort«!splat.fld. In ctocr 1944 the Tar ep^rt cot consider*! a sc hens 

65 

to encourage tbs writing of letters froo ho*» on noniWemis&tion. 

It was planned to aoqu&lnt the American .ublic with the character! sties 
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of the Geraan people and to eneourepe a oar, ai.?i of Lot tar writing 

design*** to nako the soldier conscioua of publio opinion at haum . 

Titaro is no ovi one# that this sohaas was aver put into affect* In 

the European Theater, it -as proposed that special action picture 

trailers be constructed and used to convince the soldier of toe nec- 

66 

eisity of non. raterni aat to . . Apparently no such trailers were ever 

put into use. In the juried preceding V-f. ay, the irti; relied upon 
no re orthodox astiods of ublicity, using especially the .cedi a of the 
sol er press, tlie % tlou picture, and tiie radio* . 

a. •ue/i c;.a e was given to nonfratemlsatinn in tJ« aoldiar 
67 

press* The Stare .a/ 4 :ir.lea published numerous articles and 
tutorials tending aenorally to support the policy of the Supreae 
Co * wider. The .'aagaaine Tank also published articles in the same 
vein, and the w afcly suj Indent of tars and 'tri'ca. known as or 
- 'Tk* devoted its whole larue of 4 .Hcveaber 1944 tc the ca. ipalgn. 
•’uneious i senes of mts/ Talks were devoted to articles designed to 
present the Gertsen people in the light of their history and to warn 
tiie soldier against (Singling with tree on friendly teres. 

b. The flla "Your Job In Genaany,” produced by the bar 

Department, was distributed in the European Theater and an own widely, 

68 

begin re ng in January 1945. Tide film was a pleturlsation of Gar an 
history, ; laying upon the JLlltary tradition and the contract with the 
peaceful and industrious horns lire of t ie average Gerr-an. All person- 
nel in the uropean Theater were required to vice tide file* 
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c. T » JJJLort ? rcos Network woo used extensively Tor 



propnga. da on ncni raternlaatinn after the beginning of toe rapid 
•tfva nee into Semen territory in the spring of 1945* this propaganda 
took tii® form, for the .-out part, of spot onimmceraente squeezed in 
between the pro«ya a of entertainment . Setae of tI»o« «r« of the 



•logon type, like %141>ri wise don't fraternftMe" That the p er e e e e 



res onoi ie for tills program did not .hesitate to taatgorate for the 

I 

protiactuidlet effect, trie following ex ipies among the aevsnty-four 

(9 

spot a. nouncemente used in this can, si^i indicates 



i 'ratty Goman girls can sabotage an Allied rioter y. 
Don't fa .1 for t at booby trap. Steer clear of all 
German clvi Inna. Don't fratornissl 

A tap-ta p ng of heels, a fi«man girl walking by— 
pretty to look at. K«*r o. le le nice too. Don't 
play i -sw5ioo: . to her elilah... she'd like to out your 
tiair off— off at the i^dc, Don't fraternise. 

In heart, body and spirit.. .every «r a; ie Hitler 1 
Hitler ie the single nan who stau e for the beliefs 
of Germans** •Don't na*e fri.en ;s with itlor. r Han't 
fraternise! 

If, in a erraan tow , you bow to a pretty girl, or 
pat a i-lond c did... ou bow to itler and Ms reign 
of blood. ..you careau the ideology that ^a*is death and 
ereecuticm. on't f ratem lee 1 
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a. 7 e b&alo direct! ve on the polio of nani' rate «rd sat ion 



contained no specific rules on conduct with referer’ce to German 

riec n «rs of war. Although the directive a plied to •Genuans* and 

70 

referred here and t iers to military personnel, end thus was undoubtedly 
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i taniot to proh.bit fraternisation wi h German prisoner# of » r or 
other military personnel, it gave little guida ce for the day-by-day 
j-«la lone with the ever growing number of (German prisoners of war* 

b« Soon after the entry of our or doe into Germany, instances 
of fraternisation with prisoners of war came to the attention of Theater 
Head jjuarters* In particular, the question was raised of w!>et.‘ier jaerican 
personnel might acquire, as war souvenirs, articles in the possession 
of rieoners of war which oould not be taken from them under the terms 
of the. Geneva Convention* A Theater directive of 9 ovember 1944 

i 

forbade the Belling or bartering of articles between American and 

German >ilitaiy ersoru.el and made it clear t at the twn on fraternisation 

71 

covered military as well as civilian persouael. The ban on selling 

and bartering between American and German military personnel was in 

72 

clear violation of the existing bar r apartment regulations. Accord- 
ingly, a directive was issued on 5 February 1745 bringing the Theater 
rule Into line with the &r opartnent policy, thus permitting the 
ac<juisation of souvenirs from German prisoners of war, but enjoining 
all colanders to see to it that this practice did not circumvent the 

73 

policy of nonfr temltation. 

U. Cte*a Povepn *Rt. 

Charges were -cade that the chief viol tors of the orders on 
nonfratemlaation. In the period when the Allied forces hsd only a 
toehold in Gor an ter'itory, were the members of the military government 
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ttat.iichnenis. It was charged t;*at . ±i ,.t*ry government officials «era 

75 

too solicitous in housing and feeding German reiugeesj and that the 
oilitary govomssent detactu&snts in newly captured t«wna first took the 
beet in bil.ets and then promptly engaged the noct attractive German 

74 

girls as office help and domestic servants. That taere was boms 

basis for tlwse arid similar charges is shown in coraiaunieations sent 

to oi it&ry government staffs in the field. In one of these it was 
77 

saidi 

sports from the field Indicate the pill Italy government 
detach ente and C-5 staffs of subordinate for ations are 
inclined to try to do too .such to relievo the problems 
of the German people. Tore aeeias to be a disposition 
to approach the administration of Germany with the idea 
that it is our Job to sake Oeraany a "hap y land" again. 

It is essential that all military government personnel 
be disabused of this concept. 

The tendency towards a lenient attitude on the ;>art of officers of 

si Lit ary gcvsmrarr.t was explained on the grounds that they had 

received their training before the policy of t « United , tatas and 

78 

ritlch governments, as embodied in CCS 551, had been made known. 



15. WLfaMt „flg» 

a. As the Allied armies swept forward in srmany after the 
crossing of the focr Itiver in i ebruary and of the ' bins -iver in 
Llftro h 1945, the opportunities for fraternisation becaae wucr. greater. 
Yet it is generally granted that, u to V-iS Da , the policy of non- 
fraternisation was well observed, and that violations were on a 
comparatively s all seals and not especially serious in nature. There 



were 



two Important reasons for this: first, * general acceptance by 

the troops of the need for avoiding contact with tho Cor an population 

?■• 

for security roaeouoj second, the rapid movoaent of units, which 
left little leisure tiw and allowed little opportunity for the 

i , 

development of local contacts, fraternisation waa more cos. on aaong 

rear echelon ird head \ carte re troops and in Units which were assigned 

80 

to the occupation of the nineland. 

b. T ere ie little available documentary evidence to eho* 

in any precise way the extent a d nature of the violations of the 

orders on nonf rate -nisation before ¥-F. ay. However, t ere were 

violations in the Tirst United states Army which were serious enou gx 

<U 

to result in courts aartia. <*nd fines as early as f oveabor 1944. 

The first courts nartl&l for f rate mi rat ion in tho Third United Stales 

Arwy occurred in April 1945. The P rovost -arahrti of the Ttiird Ufa ted 

States Arty received two delinquency reports for fraternisation in 

Uarch, ninety-three in. A ril, and twenty-six in the week ending 
82 

8 'ay 194$. A sues at ion of the views of war correspondents with the 

\ 

arrj.es in German in *pril 194$ revealed that fraternisation was not 

83 

regarded by then as a serious problem. The violations which occurred 
were noetly oas*s of sen seeking the coop any of wo^en or visiting 
German hawse. Experience during the campaign had clearly rest ale-*. 

that the rule of nonf raterr fixation would be difficult to enforce. The 

✓ 

cessation of hostilities, tdth an increase In t e leisure tlse avail- 
able to the troops, brought fraternisation Into the fore, round as one 
of the wa^or problems of the occupying forces. 



Chapter II 

KOWRATE: Jf KATIOK FROM T-R DAT TO 30 JKPTK T It 1915 

t * 

ATTITUDES OF THE TRCOPS 

16. Prtfnft-flaaa* • I 

After the capitulation of the ierawn armies* efforts to orient 

. 

the troops in the a olicy of nonf ra’emitat ion sere Intensified. 

Articles in the soldier press became .ore frequent and the e ot 

I 

announcements on the radio a continuous barrage. A poster comaign 

•as instituted. It was said that a quarter of a million ant if rate r» 

1 

ni/ation posters sere distributed within the armed forces, rosters 
drawing an analogy between the hand of the Ger an raised in the Nasi 
salute and the same hand extended in friendship end others playing 
upon the "frfculein” thene and the dangers of venereal disease were 
posted in all gathering places, such as billets ar aessea, and were 
even displayed on the streets of German cities, in the isriod 



i*ediately following V- i ay, the :irst Adverse reactions to the nupilp 

i 

of propaganda '.egsn to shoe then selves, The bettle-hardened veteran 

e^itn to resent the constant re jjetition of the nonfrate ni tat ion alo&jrig 

and to be mildly abused by the radio campaign, which se«w? ' so uich 

Xi;:e Um "coa^e «ill of the hone networks. Some observers believed 

that the campaign of orientation de bated ita own purpose by failing 

2 

to **ake an appeal to the intelligence of tie soldiers, 3om found 
in the short cotxinra of the program of orientation the main reason for 
the difficulty in enforcing the ncnfraternisatlon «Hoy. latakee 
»«re no doubt made) but it la likely that, under the conditions which 
existed after tho close of the campaign in nrsary, no snount of 
orian ation or propaganda could have convinced the troops of the 
soundness of the policy of nonfrate ml cation# 

17# P/JJrteiX A&y. ,V«-. 

s 

Tha evi anoe la overwhelming that the vast majority of African* 
in the ur-opean Theater wore eon vine ed of the necessity for the policy 
of noaf rate nl na t io n as long as tnc campaign continue '!# To most persons 
it was simply a "«tW of security of the indlri ual and of the organ* 
lsatlon of wMah !* erne a wa.er, 1th the end of the oaapalgn, there 
*e* a fun a ©ntal and rapid change la the attitude of the troops# A 
number of rea eon* may is advanced to explain the change of opinion# 

a. First amp rtf the reasons for the change of soldier opinion 

3 

toward fraier iaation was tha reaction from battle conditions. The 
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from the strain of wartime o: fort loft the soldier with a 
d«slr« to nave hi® fling ant! to seek entertain ant during hi® newly 
found leisure. He attar. ted to recapture something of peacetime 
eonditlone. It wo® tnevitanle that the urjje to eeeape free battle 
oonditione would lead the soldier to seek the company of members of 
the resident civil populat i o n , 

b. The soldier was also moved by curiosity— a desire to 
beccvoe acquainted with the custo a and j manner of thinking of the people 

4 

in the defeated country. During the war, large members of Americana 
found t eaeslvea for the first tins in foreign lands, where they 
singled freely and on friendly terns with the inhabitants of the 
countries through which they passed In the marsh toward Germany, 

Upon arrival there and the cessation of fighting, the ease curiosity 
which had sore d the American soldier to observe the people in the 
streets 4 in the bare, and in their homes in other foreign lands now 
moved them to play t e tourist in fa irmany. Their curiosity was 
reinforced by the first Impression that the German poo Is have -any 
customs and standards in eomraon with Americans, Thus, many Americans 
fait thus selves to be more at home in Germany than In the other 
uropean countries visited in the course of their military service. 
Observation cf how the oraans lived, worked, ate, and thougit led 
the typical American soldier to -ake -any oonpurisonc which were 
adverse to the people of other European countries through which he had 
passed. To evidences of rsatsiial comforts a d o lca n l l nesa .iad a 



profound effect upon the average Araerloan so idler. 

c. Another motive watch led the African soldier to change 
hl» aljad about fraternisation a*i to seek contact e with Osmans was 
hi a desire to obtain certain material benefits. The propeneitiee of 
the erlcan eoldler for souvenir hunting are well known. After the 
cessation of hostilities, he found that his cigarettes and chocolate 
bare could be bartered in Gsroany for valuable oa eras, jewolcry, and 
wort s of art. Thar* was, of course, in this relationship the foundation 
of an extensive Hack Marini. No doubt aany of the early contacts 
between A srican and German persor.rel were of this Kind. Lapy, lowever, 
were of a nore innooent nature, although Motivated, nevertheless, by a 
desire to obtain sene aterial benefit. . Qerran &z: sic raft anen were 
•ought to repair boots or to make souvenir artisi.es. for. nan children 
were contacted to serve as aesaengers for the arrangement of personal 
services such as the washing ard sending of clothes. As one /Ueiicuu 
soldier observed, frare ideation appeared to be the best solution of 
the laundry problem. 

d. The American soldier felt that he was being discriminated 
against in not being allowed to seek da pleasures where he uigfrt find 
t era. lie observed that t e Gerean Any, • .ion It was serving as forces 
of occupation in conquered countries, had no rule of nonfraternlsatieit. 
He observed also that the Allied armies did not enforce a rule of 
nonfraternisation in Italy or in any of t e European countries 
liberated from Goman domination. It wee difficult lor the soldier. 



now released froa the de anda of combat, to ooe a difference with 
reference to the -ersan people. To a sol liar seeking entertainment in 
hia off-duty hours t « rule of nonfratemisation seeod to be an 

«i 

arbitnur- interference with his Hearty of action, such as had not been 
imposed upon him before his entrance into Germany nor within the Genua 

ijray when operating in otlver countries. 

\ 

e. There is also evidence to show that the avera e American 

soldier was convinced thAt his freedom of action was nuen acre 

restricted than was ti» onae with Members of the .hritiah, French, and 

Russian armies of occupation in Germany. ' haiever may have been Uie 

foots about the existence or nonexistence of rules against fraternisation 

in those other amiss, esarjy American soldiers were convinced tnat no 

such rules existed, or if they existed, that they were e: forced with 

6 

much laxness. Thus, the American soldier felt a certain Jealousy 
toward hia cewuradea in the other Allied amine, who, he believed, 
enjoyed greater freedom in their off-<luty hours. 

f. There was also within tie United States Artsy some Knowledge 
of the fraternisation between United states troops and the German civil 

7 

population of tho Rhineland after fiorld flar I. The V pical soldier 
was not convinced that the circumstances were substantially different 
in Bo rid . ar II, and he therefore began to fs41 that fraternization 
could be pemitted as It ad been after the previous war. 

g. The program of re deployment of United States troops to 
the Pacific area ad Its affect u. or. the thinking of soldiers with 



ref ere ce to f rater laation* The personnel of unit* .irked for direct 
8 hiprf»nt to the Pacific area were inclined to seek whatever poaaioilities 

of ent«rtair»*KJt offered themselves* A soldier who had Just finished 

* 

one caopai^i and who knew that he was about to Co tience another usually 
had thoughts of seeking the company of woren and the release that 
alcohol can give* It was not Surprising t at soldiers in these 
circume lancet) should seek to satisfy their desires within the resident 
civil population, oreover, the rs-ieployncnt pro. ram scant that large 
numbers of soldiers had many idle hours to pass as they marked tine 
before their Ion," voyage a either to the Pacific area or tins Ini ted 
States* Resentment grew a»ong tnem when they could not occupy their 
idle ti.es by seeking entertainment such as would have been open to 
the if t:sey had b*en stationed on an artsy poet in the United States* 
h. All of ths above mentioned explanations of the changing 
attitudes of t e troops towards fraternisation may be said to represent 
the soldier’s positive reactions to existing conditions* Tuere is, 

ewever, one other factor which occupies auch space In the writing 

9 

relating to this subject* It is the temptations which allegedly 
were placed before the tuerioan soldier by Oercan wo<asn, !iany persons 
eoErxwting upon tivo fraternisation , roblea in the period isqaediately 
following V-' : : ay go so far as to say that the moral standards of 
Cerran girls and women were low or nonexistent* The effects of Nasi 
propaganda in encouraging illicit sexual relations are dwelt upon* 

, The abject econo -Ac condition of the German population at the tiae 



of tftoir defeat io reco.'Mzed ua another factor encouraging prostitution. 
5o; « persona tend to excuse the African soldier for singling on 
friendly Ur s with the German populace and to place the blans directly 
upon trie German noier., There is no doubt that the Anericun soldier 
in tils relations with German wanen found standards of conduct that 
were decidedly different fro a thus* to which he ad been acouetoasd. 

10 

Stories survive of flagrant display* «a*‘e by German girls and women, 
and rarny Instances of open solicitation have boen recounted. The 

i 

•free and easy * attitude of the German wonen and her roauincss to seek 
the cooi -any of American soldiers bearing chocolates and cigarettes in 
their pockets undoubtedly placed temptation in the way of ins American 
soldier. It cart at least be said that tne American soldier found that 
German girls and wo sen were, on the whole, willing to cooperate in his 
violation of the strict military orders against f rater .isat ion. 

TWS WIXTJFJT OF GT'i&UJ CI¥I IKS 
.'HD m KFFKCT UPO* FRATEfiN IZATZOH 

18 « sLjp^hx* 

The United tales Arey ca am to the Continent without any 
clearly defined policy relating to the employment of oraan civilians. 

The policy as defined in advance, based upon directives of rupreas 
Mead uarters, was that tiie labor of enemy civilians could be requisitioned 
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11 / 

as needed under the revisions of the Hague Conve.ition, hut that 

euch la:;or would be e~.plo-.ed on a voluntary basis only under "sjieeial 

12 

circumstances,” and only after t e manpower offered by tie displaced 

13 

person population had been fully exploited. This was a restrictive 
policy, apparently contain lating the employment of relatively fee 
Germans. ron the eviie oe of documents at hand, it a pears that 
Supreme headquarters continued to hold that the employment of many 

Germane would be dangerous from the point of view of security and 

/ 

inconsistent with the policy of nonfratemiaation, and liberalised 
Its policy only under t ie preeeu re of events. In the su-mer of 1944, 
Theater headquarters apparently interpreted the policy of Supreme 

Heed quarters to exclude altogether the eapleyeent ef un—jr nationals 

U 

in liberated eou tries. However, Theater Headquarters a. d the arias 
in the field wished, from the first entry into Gem any, to follow a 
.wore liberal policy and to mate a fuller use of '<eman manpower. 



19. y£..^.k.JftSaL, 91 , «£, A Pit 

No eoor.er had the armies entered ieroany th*n employment of 

«ra ana began. In the vicinity of Aachen, erwsgr civilians sers employed 

in taking road repairs, in cleaning and repairing buildings for military 

15 

use, ae nurses' aids, a.d in some skilled trades. The Military 

Government Detaohaent at Aachen employed six Germane in stenographic 
16 

and oler cal work. The Military Govern ent Dates aant in Kcrnelmunster, 

'urlng the first enth of allltiry government in Germany, employed four 
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17 

English-speaking Genuui ,JLrls in its office. At the s arae ti- <e when 

the T'vlrd United tatus »*rrBy was in pos eaaio.. of only four aaall 

German towns, a daily avcra, • of - 7 25 civiiiai workers was omploycd on 

18 

road repair in one of thorn, Ified&ltdorf. The employment of gang 
labor in these early In stances was in accord with the policy of Supreme 
Headquarters, but it £-<qy re questioned whetfor the introduction of 

Gsrsians Into headquarter* and offices was a "special circurostanco" 

% 

witldn the meaning of the directive. In the period when our armies 

occupied only a stall part of Germany, the demand for local labor 

1 / 

greatly exceeded the suply. There were instances of resetituerit on 

the part of the local population against those inhabitants who worked 

\ 

or the conquering armies, and for this reason gangs of laborers 

wcr’xing on roads and rail road a and in saw mills or ot!er isolated 

20 

locations were escorted to imd from work under military guard. 



29. 




As the occupied area of Cemany increased, the problem of 



finding labor became mors pressing. In fJurroae Head iiart' rs, the 

possibility of transporting largo numbers of civilian employees from 

the linerated countries into Germany was given serious consideration 

21 

at trie end of 1941 and In the early part of 1945 . In January 1945 



all branches of the ’Jolted States forces were directed to furnish ' 
estimates of their requirements for labor, in order that the governments 
of Allied nations -If' it be approached with a view to negotiating labor 



22 

contracts. In February 19* 5 the missions to France, Belgium, and the 

Netherlands sere Instructed to be fin negotiations to obtain the consent 

of their govern** ts for the transfer of their nationals into Germany , 

particularly for am loynmt in clerics , attain! strati va, and technical 
O 

capacities. The mr -<?r of civilian employees it was desired to stove 

24 

into Germany at that tins is shown in Table I. 



Table 1 

ESTIMATES OF UlF.dATKD MATH RAIS REOUSlSD III G . JiAWT 





CL :AX* .J.p TLGHHICAt • 


©BILK UM.hKTt.tJ n 


TOTAL 




EHi J LOTEFS 


LABOR 






bale 


Female 


Hale 




France 


10,200 


5,950 




6,300 


22,450 


Belgium 


19A& 


7,000 


20,000 


46,100 


Netherlands 


870 


V1 — 

1,240 

— 


10,000 


12,110 


Total 


30,170 


14,190 


36,300 


80,660 



The need for labor was urgent, and aoac u.its rocee* od to transport 

li orated .ranpoeer Into f<er any without salting for the a. j-rov il of 

25 

the govern ante eoncer ed # Favorable action by the governments of 



He-^giuea and the Netherlands cause in April 19&5| but the Netherlands 

authorised the transportation of only 2,0 0 clerical and a lmi i*. ratlvo 
26 

sapi oyeee, and the larye nua ers deeired froa Belgian never arrived. 

The gov^’-naef't of Taocw .burg alec agreed to the e iovo-nt of a Halted 

27 

number of its nationals in Germany, France, however, which was eon* 
si lered in "mpr* « Headquarters as the oust like! source of labor 
for use by the armies n Germany, refused to consent to the ooveaent 
of her nationals into Germany for employment by the United States and 
British forces. Soros Fre.ch nationals had already been moved into 
Gerrsany, so that the effect of the French decision was tc close France 
as a further source of labor supply. Thus, the negotiations looking 
toward the transportation of largo numbers of liberated nationals into 
Germany to supplement .tilitary manpower proved to be disappointing. 
Supreme Headquarters was, therefore, forced to consider other sources 
of labor, and the inevitable result was a liberalization of Its policy 
relat ng to the employment of Germans. 



2i. iAiai^v--AVAaugt 




a. The olioy which closely restricted the crr.ploywr nt of 
r «r ans was liberalised only a f ’ er long and bitter oon trovers, and 



with the greatest reluctance of t)e highest authorities. The pa pers 
Connected with this o «d.roversy show clearly that the policy of non* 

fraternization w as ar important factor working against the authorization 

29 

of the employment of Geraana. Sup reme Headquarters, already aware of 




the difficulties of enforcement of the ncnfratemisation rule, realised 
that they would he still greeter if Germans were employed in l&rpe 
aoabers in -nil it ary establishments, end especially if Gerdts were 
employed in positions bringing then into close eont&ot with the troops. 

b. In October 19al Theater 'fead<j[uartera issued a directive 
which authorised a ~uch a re extensive employment of Goman civilians 

than was eontem latsd by the then restrictive policy of . u rose Head- 

30 

quarters. That general eaploy»*nt of Goman civilians w&e a ut Prized 
is shown in the schedules attached to the directive, which listed one 
hundred and twelve skilled and semiskilled trades, fifteen clerical 
and supervisory occupations, including private secretary and office 
oanagar, and fourteen hotel, miss, and hoopltal occupations. In 
January l?i5 3u proas Headquarters ruled that Osmans could not be 

employed In post SKShangs stores or other welfare or recreational 

31 

services. hen notified of this decision, 21ct A my Group (British) 

stated that It had planned to employ as aany as 20,000 Gerraans in 

32 

aenial tasks in connection with its welfare plan in Germany. The 
rny Group had already surveyed t e possibility of finding other 
sources of labor, and it now went on record against the feasibility of 
using displaced pereo-s. The proposal of 21st my Group precipitated 
the issue in Supreme Jleadtjuartors. The outcome of the controversy, 
vh.sh had to be jre. anted in the end to General .isenhower for hie 
personal decision, was the oasmr.ioatlon of policy to the affect that 
Goman a could be employed in welfare services ^roviied that they did 

- 37 - 






not in ary way core in contact with troops other the those en ; .aged 

33 

in their supervision. The same pronouncement greatly liberal teed 

t 

the policy of uprf.-e Headquarters i;. other roopects. It was stated 

that unskilled gang labor would be used for outside work to the 

extant that it was required and available, and skilled labor to the 

extent that it was required and available and consistent wit i the 

34 

policy of nonlratemljt&t ion. Thought in Suprerie Headquarters had 

sored far from the concept of the eaoployoent of Germans only in 
"special circupata. ces," The policy of Supreme f'cadquarters had now 
veered around to a close agrees® nt with that of Theater Headquarters, 
disagreement existing eroly with respect to certain types of work 
fro i which Germans should be excluded for reaso:® of security or 
fraternisation* 

6. Shortly after the promulgation of tliie now liberalised 

policy, another and contradictory document » as isousd by Sunrens Hoad- 
35 

quarters* T ils document, announcing a policy even ore restrictive 

36 

than the original policy of ftwpTSM Headquarters, statedi 

4. Civil m La bor* Civilian personnel in Ge irony 
will not be enploved unless the military aajower 
situation do or ids that it be done* If forced to this 
expedient, every possibility of hiring ncn-Gerasn 
civilians will be exploited, articular 1:/ those 
civil lane who nay nave been imported into He many by 
the Hast! government. If this source is exhausted, it 
nay be nscessA r. to Ire (<enon civilians for • enial 
tasks, preferably taose where they do not in ary way 
coma in contact with the troops. 

a* . r tternlz tlon . Subject to the above policy, 
BrltlsVBS cod and ©rs nay employ enan civilian labor 



if absolutely necessary cm medial tasks connected 
with welfare organ iaatic.ua, i.e. , AATl/An^y "xcUange _ 
stores, and for other purposes eoncemod with 
recreation of Allied troops. The Boat stem and 
rigid discipline suat be observed to prevent 
fra ter. laation. 

This stateaent of policy may be said to mv* reintroduced the >r laic pie 

of ''apodal circunfltaneea." Moreover, the word "isenial'' was no* 

Intro iiced for the first time in an official stateuoat of jolIey, and 

unusual emphasis was placed on the element of f rat «m Laation. Tue 

policy of Theater Read carters, which had been consistently r x>re 

liberal t an that of SupcvM Hoadqaarters, w as promptly changed to 

37 

accord with the new directive. 

d. During ’JsrCh I'jU: the policy relating to the employment 

33 

of Ge’-.an civilians tmciexmeflt thorough discus' ion and revision. There 
was a, ,roe^ent anong the authorities concerned that Germans anould be 
us*d extensively as unskilled labor on such tasks as road re airs and 
removal of rubble, and also ss skilled labor. In these cases it was 
believed that the policy of nonfrater isatlon would not be seriously 
underlined, because the Ger. ana employed would be brought into contact 
only with the troops charged with their supervision. With respect to 
t!» araployaont of Germans in post exchange stores, recreational 

f 

installations, and as domestic hex. in quarters and messos, the 
authorities vers by no aeane agreed. T ie G-l Division of •upreme 
Headquarters took the view that the employment of Geraana in positions 
w ich would bring them into contact with the troops during their 



leisure hours would create a n irresistible temptation for fraternisation 
and therefore argued tivat the essploynent of Germane aaould be limited 
to tasks which would not - ring thwn nto contact with troops ether than 
those engaged in their supervlslO • The G-l Division of Supreme load- 
quart era, r robably moved by the necessities of obtaining labor, argued 
that field cormw’ers should be allowed to take the respo : 1 slhil ity for 
eti ploying Germane in ca pacities wttiah were likely to bring thee into 

contact with the troops in their leisure *our»* 

| 

e. The outcome of this controversy was a reaf fir ation of 
the liberal pol'ey for erly announced by Supreme ^adquartere. 

? ecificaliy, it wae ta clear that it was the aable of Z1 February 
1915 and ot tha administrative saea orandua of 1 arch 1945# which 
aliould be understood ae the authoritative staWoant of policy, more- 
over, it was made dear that Germane were not to be limited to 'Venial" 
tasks. employment of ^errJUie in r professional, technical, and other 

skilled positions wae authorised, but always within tiie Holts of the 

39 

policy of nonfraternization. The new policy was incorporated into 

the basic directives of both Supreme and Theater Headquarters by 

10 

appropriate changes publ ished Just before or scon aft* r 7-F. ay, 

22* p*. iacaa n .aCfcr/., .c a** 

a. The policy of Supreme Headquarters required t * erploy ent 
of dis. placed rers na euid enemy ris nors of war ahead of Gsraan 
civilians. T .ere were, xmover, sany types of aafiloymont which wore 



p 



regarded aa unsuitable for prisoner labor, and there was a ood deal 

of distrust of t * displaced .'•arson population as a dependable source 

of static labor. For ana thing, it was doubted that wo would have 

the full oooperatlon of displaced persons, and for another, there 

did not appear to be ary legal iiearss to prevent die laced .arsons 

fro a leaving their anplcynsnt in order to return to their lanes. In 

spits of priorities established by Supreme Headquarters, acre and acre 

reliance was placed ur/on the Certcan civilian after V-E ay. Statistical 

data are fragmentary, but the trend in the eventh United States An ®r, 

41 

as s’ own in Table IX, on the following page, was probably typ cal. 

Before V-i; Hay, t'm civilian employee a of the ! event h Halted States 

Aivy were all liberated nationals, Mostly French. ■ These were replaced 

rapidly after t :e entry into Gerraary by displaced persons, and t .ose 

in lum after V- ay by Certain civilians. It was not long until the 

nua or of German civilians far surpassed the nua'er of displaced ;>ersona 

in employment. The Third United States Arsy saployod son* 250 Geraftn 

42 

civilians in its headquarters in June 1945. 

b. In July, the e&ploysaent of a lar.-e mu^jer of Germans in 

43 

civil censorship was aut'ior'.tod . At the so-.s tine, the employment of 

"onsftj in baxtds end orchestras, and in spealal circumstances as other 

44 

types of entertainers s authorised. The private es . loysaent of German 
civilians in officers* billets and masses was checked within t!a 
Frankfurt Restricted Area in August 1945 and the esplo. mont of all 

45 

doacstie servants was placed under the control of Headquar ers Co^and. 

- a • 




Table II 

Cm LIAMS EMPLOYED HI GKVmH IT-ITED STATES ARMY 



1RIOO 

fkdikg 



24 Mar 45 
31 Mar 45 

7 Apr 45 
I Apr 
L Apr 45 
Apr 
(ay 
nay 
Jul 
Jul 
Jul 
4 vU£ 45 
19 Aug 45 

25 Aug 45 
1 Sap 45 
a sup 45 

15 S^p 45 
22 ep 45 
6 Cct 45 



IXrfcittfSD 
MAT I IUL3 



niSPLACKD 

SRBOfts 


» 


403 


1 

2 

2 

2 


,225 

,524 

,425 

...24 


2 


,43 


3 



HA7I HALS 



285 
1,196 
1,866 
1,799 
2 
2 
4 

3i876 

4,826 

5,882 

5,586 

7,398 

7,2£ 

7,9Q6 

24,730 

27,322 

12,832 













Aft the end of August 1945* the use of Genua natinale as instructor* 

46 

in the Aray education ro^rs. was bo gun. German instructors were 
authorised only in technical subject* and continued observance of the 
rule of r. on fratsrrixati an was required. At the m l -of 3e te her, the 
• ployment of Ge . r an civilians a* driver* of adlitary vehicle* was 

47 

a proved by Theater !: «adq-iartera. 

o» In the Baa, ti c, none stem had beer, taken to forwulate 
a general policy with reference to the eraploywent of civilian*, in 
August an interim policy was announced, which declared that the 
employment of elvlliane in the occupied *one of Cer -any would be 
Halted to personnel then under contract. United it at os military 
personnel discharged to accept positions in the Theater, United . tates 

iWde specialists and liighly skilled technicians recruited in the 

4fi 

United States, indigenous personnel, and displace ! perso a. Tills 

pronounceasnt of policy was especially significant for the apparent 

abandonsent of hope for the recruitment of manpower in Great Britain 

and the liberated countries, and for the higher priority given to 

German personnel than to displaced persons. Cn 22 fep- e. oer 1945 

a direr t Ive wee published which stated that the enployisent of ci viliam 

in the ooc pied sons of Gemany would be lie' ted to the following, 

49 

priority being given in the order listed: 

(1) United States ail it ary personnel discharged to accept 
• loynsnt in the Theater | 
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(2) United States personnel released lor cnplograent in 
the Theater by other federal agencies, civil 
organisations, or private fir?*} 

(3) Die laced persons; 

(4) ’•Jieqy And «x-enaq y personnel} 

(5) nriiish and liberated manpower; and, 

• I 

(6) Ignited States citimene, male and female, recruited 
free the United States. 

Thus, tlie priority of displaced persons over Geman civilians was 

restored, but it was clear that the United States A nay was going to 

rely upon aan?«*er available and reel lent in Qenaary rather titan upon 

iaportations frora other countries or the United States. A little later, 

the policy and procedures relating to the investigation of Oenaan 

civilian e-plcyoea from the point of view of security were elaborated 

and regularised, arri It was provided that ene.iy>and ex-enomy ; arsons 

could be eaployed only in positions in which they would not have access 

50 

to information classified confidential or hip tier. 

23. , ro vision of. rale for ifrrawi J .-:uAttyflgfte. 

a. The policy of Theater deariquartero, as forrauLated before 
lar, pc -scale occupation of Ger any began, provided t'unt no food rations 
could be furnished to static Geman civilian labor, except in the case 
of hotel, mesa, and hospital employees who <JUJht be furnished up to 

51 

throe meals per day. Early in 1945* this policy was liberalised to 



authorise the furnishing cf at least one *al ; er day to at »tio 
laborer* when they were unable to obtain swale through ordinary 
civilian eh jxmoln, when nutrition undermined efficiency, or when 

the civilian ration waa not adaptable to portahle l'.nr.hce; and up to 

52 

thr«e -teals when ordinarily static labor became temporarily mobile. 

I 

In the Third United States Army, it was decided that t da directive 
Authorised the provision of tunes meals er day to Goman railway 

53 

eaploywa* 

b, The question of whether static German civilian employees 

raig.it be provided meals was presented to Suproae Headquarters by 

54 

21st A mgr Group (British) in iaro 1945* This led to the foraul&tion 

of ppllcy by Supnr'e eadquartrrs to the effect th t each employ ess 

»ight be provided a noon -*al at their own expense and when necessary 

to promote efficiency, but that military stocks could not be drawn 

upon for thi* purpose srarert wit.; the specific ap royal of Supreme 
53 

Headquarters* Theater headquarters was not satisfied with this 
decision, arguing that conditions night well arise when food would not 
be available from German sources* Theater Headquarters also pointed 

I 

out that hotel a; id mess employees offered special broblams, If 

employees engaged in the handling of food were not nrowidod with 

meals, it was perceived that a strong incentive would be given to 

56 

pilferage* 5upre « Headquarters, however, reiterated Its decision 
that Hit ary stocks oould not bo used in feeding German civilian 

57 

employees without special authorisation from Supreme Headquarters* 
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fhe&tor policy was acooriir.gly changed to confora with the regulations 

N : 

laid down by 5uprr*je Headquarters, It was net until the wnth of 
Oaceci -or 1%5 tliat t ile decision was aodified, At that tie* the 
provision .:f a noon seal, rot to exceed 1,203 calories, from United 
States ray stocks was authorised in case otter supplies procured 

59 

locally or t .rough '/Hit ary Government channels were not available. 

The provision of «ala as an incentive or as a bonus, or to Gsraans 

not employed Vy t s United states Any, was specif ically forbidden. 

As Soman civilian crnployroe wars not vfeuitted to messes of the United 

*0 

tales iroy, special aosses were established to accomodate the-... 



TUB OCTT.ST AM) BATUF* CF VIOATICHS 
Of Iftr KJLICT OF M0KWiAT7a??I2ATl"B 



21 , 



jaOffirJk..Safr 



The rerotla front the field were unanimous in saying that the 

number and seriousness of the violations of the policy of nonf rater- 

61 

nlsstlon rapidly increased after the dose of hostilities. Objective 
raoasur^ ente of the extent of the violations were practically Isz^ossible 
to obtain. Bern svldeice was ^resented by the rising venereal disoass 
rate and the :ncreans of courts aartial involving charge of frater- 
nisation, Bines most of the vi Latio:.s were well concealed, the true 
facts will probably never be known, .etinatea of thg extent of 
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ylol&tion#, * f#w of which are presented in ' 4 able III, varied widely 
The extent of violation undoubtedly differed ^roatlj from unit to unit 
and from place to place* The evidence also strongly Indicated that the 
rate of violation of noofratemiMtion rule# increased rapidly week fay 
wook after trie close of the ca» aign. 



Table 111 

txnvATX of kb •■srr of miTKwnATi. n m<u v-b day to 
1 30 sm* uaa 1945 



1th Armored Division 


19 - aojs 


70th Ordnance Croup 


all but a avail percentage 


53d Quartermaster Bass Depot 


all mMbmrt of unit 


60th Infantry iiegiment 


minority 


9th Infantry Division 


fraternisation was the rule 
rather than the reception 



25* a ..UflEKU 

General T lssn}v**er once said, "Neither Gl*s nor TonrJ.es will 
ever stop being friend y with children, 1 d n*t care what iiationaJLAty 

63 

tliey are," All observers agree that violation of t he rule of f rater- 

61 

niaation bo pari with children. lev ere of the Allied ur dos could not 
resist the appeal of Gerran children who crowded arouvd their Joepa, 



haunted their raeas lines, and frequented the c© any areas, AlX 
regulations to the contrary, the iolctiers were anon pax alng out con^y 
Mid -$tn $ and seeking the eo party of children aa one means to recapture 
•ose aspects of a nor al home life. At the sa. e tiae, there was 

apprehension in son* quarters that a relaxation of the ban on f rater- 

♦ 

nis«tion with children would be interpreted an the has* fronts as 

65 

•vi snoe of the Adopt on of a "soft peace, " 

The vast majority of clandewtlms contacts were with German 
girls and wouauu The instances of soldiers seeking the eoera»'Ay of 
Gertsen tides wars rare. The Allied soldier nad a fresh nseory of 
•posing the Gsraaa sale in bat t is, and had little desire to seek, 
friendly contacts with t • tsals element of tbs Canaan civil popul lion. 
This antagonisi.1, owever, did not apply to Osman wo. en. There were, 
of course, raany soldiers who could not absolve Osman girls and women 
fro their chars in su porting the Nasi govern ent and amiss thruugb- 
out the war, ""ash mttera co Id, however, easily be forgotten by the 
battle-weary soldier * » was acting femle company, It is impossible 
to state with any certainty the proportion of Allied soldiers who 
associated at that tine with Oarran girls. It is dear, however, that 
the vast Majority of violations of the rule of nonfratemisation, 
especially after the relaxation of that rule as respects o dldrsn, 
were in the nature of soxual contact a. 



27 . Zj&ssn&^i»'-l9r 

/ 

Many violations of tha rule of nonfr&ternls tion were 

66 

inspired by deal re tor material advantages. o=e of these wore of 
a comparatively innocent nature, such ae contacts with German women 
for tits purpose of having laundry and sewing done or other personal 
services performed. 2r. the same category was widespread barter to 
obtain car eras, glaeoware, and objects of art from the Germans. 

These contacts dovoloj>*d rapidly into a flourishing black market. 

The shortage in the Gorman oconoey of cigarettes, g&eoULie, coffee, 
and to a leaser extent aleoholie beverages, and the availability of 
those goods within t e military establishments, or ty Importation in 
packages from home, placed the Allied soldier in a position to make 
huge profits. The German people desiring these goods for their own 
use or for sale or barter to obtain food and fuel were willing to pay 
inflated prices. Almost every contact to obtain a material advantage 
was, of course, a violation of the rule of nonf rat sanitation. More- 
over, contacts once formed for the purpose of gain could, and often 
did, develop into the friendly intercourse which was sj>eoifieally 
prohibited in the directive on nonfratemisation. Since ail contacts 
of this aort hed to be surreptitious ae long ae the rule of no nfr^te io- 
nisation was in effect, problems of law enforcersout and the ma ntenance 
of public order were 'resented to both the American and Clemen 
authorities. T e stimulus to steal gasoline and other Aray stocks 
for trading in the blade ..orfcst was a demoralising factor. In 



September 1^5 Theater Hesdqu artare undertook to cheek these trends by 
eating clear the regulations as affecting both American a.d Geraao 
personnel. The ilitary Government published a notice declaring it 
unlawful for German* to acquire, sell, barter, or exchange articles 
supplied for the use of the United States forcss and placing upon the 
German civilian the burden of proof that such articles fousid in his 
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possession were legally acquired. It is significant to note that 

this re sulatior- did not sake it unlawful for Gomans to have in their 

possession articles of American manufacture or origin which had been 

acquired by gift from A. erlcan personnel. It was, however, pointed 

out to American personnel that the giving of gifts by American* to 

Germans, except in the ease of young children, was prohibited by the 
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rules cn nonfratemisation* Aer leans were at the lus tiae reminded 

that Anrgr regulations prohibited the sale, barter, or exchange of 
artieiQB pure ssed in post exenange stores. Thsy were also advised 
that they were ro.'dbited to purchase rationed floods or services sush 
as food, meals in restaurants, clothing, footgear, textiles, soap, 
and fuel. An appeal was made to the American soldier not to pay 
inflated prices for nonrat ioned German goods and in other ways to 
cooperate in a program for the repression of t e black narks t. As 
long us the rules on nonfratemlsation were maintained in effect, 
contacts for black-^irket purposes had to be surreptitious and furtive* 
Tnere are many observers who believe that the later relaxation of the 
ban of fraternisation opened the doer to ;ore extensive block-market 



dealings, as contact s could than be aad • without fear of puniaheasnt 
for fraternisation. 

2a. n.^r- & ar » r o- r y« 

a. The question of whet ,cr Allied troops should be allowed 
to s op in Ger-Ary caaa up in an early sta^p of the discussions 
leading to the formulation of the policy of nonfratomiaatlun. The 
Amsr lean politieal adviser .-maintained t at there should be a prohlbl- 
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tion against buying in German shops. He argued t.at the Allied 

forces would bring them sufficient supplies to satisfy their needs 

and that the good* available in Germany would be needed in the 

restoration of the Ger m ooono^y. The recognition of these economic 

consideration* would, in his view, simplify the enforcement of nun- 

fraternisation. ; lopping by Allied troops was implied in tne early 

decision to have a rsichasurk eurre cy for the forces of occupation 

in Germany. The use of -Iliad military uarks was rascrlbed in the 

earliest directive to the Supreme Commander on occupation policy, 

although it did not state specifically that the troops should be paid 
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in marks. The later directive to the Supreme Ccsrarkier, applying 

to occupation policies after the German surrender, stated specifically 

71 

that the troops would be paid in marks. It would appear that the 
only good reason for putting >.*ar«s into the hands of Allied troops 
was to z.Ake it possible for them to make pure l&sea from the Gezmans, 
and it was generally assumed late in 19^*4 that the troops would have 
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tide right. Zt 1« clear , iiowcver, that General ' isenhower aid riot 
readily accent tala view, and tnat ho believed shopping would open 
to* loot to general violation of the policy of ncnfraternisatlon. 

He indicated that he did not intend that American troops make purchaeee 
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in German shops* r«en a paper relating to t>»e payment of allied 

troops in arks was submitted to General Kisenhower, he noted in its 

margin, "Do wo contemplate our soldier# a.iopplng in ■enaarqr? If so, 

how do we even pretend to avoid fraternisation? Let* a look at the 

whole question from all sides, particularly sc far as payment of 
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troops is oonsl'isredU" 

b. The w ole subject of shopping in *rmixy was given careful 
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consl 'er&tloii In the e ring of 1945* It was agreed by rose that the 
purchase of an article in a shop is simply a business transaction and 
does not involve a social or personal relationship* oreovor, it was 
anticipated that there would be available in Germany oany desirable 
items such as cameras, cutlery, and instruments requiring fine workman- 
ship, and that a rohibltion against their purc)*ase would be resented 
by the troops. At the sure time, the danger of fraternisation in 
connection with the entry into Geran shops was clearly recognised, 
ne solution proposed was that the soldier should remain in the shop 
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only long enough to consulate the purchase. The uj>shot of this 

discussion was the for elation of policy at the highest level Just at 

76 

the end of the campaign* Troops were permitted to make purchases in 
Geraany under carefully specified restrictions* First, it was 
required that shopping should be carried on in such a way as not to 



ro^ote fratomi?. .fcion, See ontOly 0 troops were prohibited froa buying 

rationed foods, noala In restaurants, and all goods or commodities 

controlled by the Canaan governaent under csilitary supervision. The 

menor&iidu* announcing this policy hod hardly been iesued when it was 

followed by another, apparently a sort of afterthought, dwelling u on 
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the lungers of fraternisation involved in Stopping In Germany. 

Supreme Headquarters reccraaended that wholesale purchases of German 
goods be made for sale In poet exchange stores and their equivalent in 
the British Arqy, In r>eptenber 1945 the list of articles which 
United tales troops wsre prohibited from puro:*oing was extended to 

78 

include clothing, footwear, textiles, soap, and fuel. The T neater- 

wide prohibition against engaging in business, announced in the spring 

of 1945, applied in Qemany as well as in the li -crated cow. trie# and 

was calculated to prevent the purchases of Allied troops from taking 
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the for* of a business for profit. 



29. 







a. Cue of the most curious features of the policy of non- 
fraternisation was t e attempt to bar from the United states forces of 
occupation all persons who had relatives of specified decrees living 



in occupied ter itoiv. This natter was first raised in the fall of 



I9<k4, when it was proposed that all United states military personnel 
having relatives of Geraan nationality resident In the occupied area 

U 

should- be transferred to duty other than that area. It was poi ted 
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otit that Americans would wish to visit their relatives in Geraany and 
that this would be a clear violation of the ,Jolic> of nonfrateridsation 
If such visits were prohibited, it was believed that there would be 
serious discontent on the part of the individuals concerned and that 
the whole echo « of nonfratemisAtion wight be undomined. It is 
«s racially significant to note that, when this -nattir was presented 
to the Chief of n taff for his approval, mention was tads only of 
blood relatives. When the policy took the fom of a directive, it 
was applicable net onl} N fee blood relatives but also to relatives by 
marriage. 



b. The first directive on this subject was issued on 29 iiaroh 
i 

1945. According to its terns all raeabers of the United states forces 
having relatives of specified dSfprees in occupied territory were to be 
excluded from the forces of occupation, or to be transferred if already 
assigned. The degrees of relationship were as follows t 



Grandparents 

Parents 

Brothers of half brothers 
Sisters or half sisters 
Sons 

Daughters 

Uncles 

Aunts 

Cousins (if desceiod fro- one 
or Bore grandparents of 
tJw Individual concerned) 



fototara* fry.. inerkwt 

Husbands 

Wives 

Pat * xS re-in-law 
;tot .10 . a— in— law 
iirot'icr e-in-law 
"ist^ra-in-law 



Ln— law 



All persons haring a relative in occupied territory id any one of the 
above degrees were not to be assigned to a unit forcing , art of the 
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forces of occupation, or If already so assigned were to be transferred 
without prejudice. The only exce tion recognised in t e original 
directive w is the enigsntical one that members of the Military 
Intelligence Service wiio fell Into this rat© gory rx uld bo transferred 
to the hondnuarters of that service. 

c. This directive met with objections, especially in G-5 and 
82 

0-2 oircloa. Both of these divisions pointed cut that they had 
oonsciously recruited orsonnol with 5*mi n artoeed*.-d a in order to 
hare persons acquainted with the Herron language, cuatous, and 
institutions. A strict ©nforoesent of the directive would have 
deprived the 0-5 Division of nsapy of their best-qualified translators 
and interpreters. It was pointed oat that unerieans of undisputed 
loyalty w uld bs barred by ths directive in quo at ion from service in 
r er-:any, if thoy happened to have a sister or brother TArried to a 
Ger an. '/orsover, the H-5 division ar,^xed that, if thia order were 
to be enforced strictly, the United States Arsy would have to rely 
upon errs an pe; sonnel to serve as translators and interpreters, and 
that this would have the effect of putting the adlitary gevemnent 
into the hands of the Jermna* 

d. A new directive was issued on 15 "ay 1915 which elir&inated 

cousins from the list of relatives diaoualifyinr a person fron serving 

83 

in t-ifl forces of occti aticn. This directive also introduced the 
principle that individuals poa ■ easing special qualificrrtions right be 
•owrvted fro -, the rule, rrovided ap-roval was glvox; in eaeh case by 






tt» anay or Military district commander. The directive was supple; anted 
a aonth later by a provision that a note would be entered in the service 
record of a person transferred under ite provisions, stating the reason 
for his transfer. The directive was interpreted only to apply to units 
that had been assigned tc a pemansnt station in Carbary during the 

m 

period of occupat on, Unite width were awaiting reJenloyaent or 

Inactivation were thus x>t required to cleanse their ranks of ,erso ns 

having relatives in Osmany, The directive was interpreted to cover 

United states civilian employees stationed in Cerraany, although it was 

recognised t at the «c ploying agency in the Vnited States could Make 
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exceptions in eoae eases of highly qualified individuals. The Theater 

policy relating to military personnel having relatives in occupied 

Germany -raro rise to a protest froa the *ar Department with reference 

86 

to its appi Leation to G-5 personnel, 

87 

«, (hi 4 - uly 1945 a xu-;w directive was issued. It .arked a 
further liberalisation of tho policy. The list of degrees ol relation* 
ship was nam furl er n duced by the omission of grandparents, uncles, 
and aunts; and a new exception was Introduced to the effect t at no 
transfer would be taaie if s distance of as much as one hundred miles 
separated the per went station of the American from the abode of hie 
Herman relative,' 

f. The available evi Jes»ce indicates that the policy of 

e 

transferring Africans having Mercian relatives was never enforced in 
a thoroughgoing way in s lie of the foot that the ini of of Staff was 
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on one occasion i nfermed that it had b, en scrupulously followed. 

If it hud been enforce!, the force* of occupation would orobably have 
been seriously handicapped, V.hen the repeal of this lellcy wae under 
discussion, it was asserted that the directives had r«vsr prevented 

69 

tperioans from visiting their Jordan relatives. The effect of this 

policy in bols'erlng up the principle of noniraterniaation was therefore 

probably negligible. Iv« repeal shortly after the abai doruacrit of the 

90 

policy of :wnf ratemisatlon was a normal rocodure. The letter of 

-1 

rescission was held to apply also to civilian personnel. 



30 . jAteu«aaa -a 
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a. laced lately after the victory was gained in furope some 



incidents again sailed attention to the violation of the rules on non- 

fratemiaation with respect to German JJLitary personnel. Toe inci lent 

which attracted t .e roatest attei.tion was the smTcnder of Gearing. 

A United States ‘.ray brigadier general was photographed in ths act of 

duking hands with Goerlng, and newspaper reporters wens allowed to 

photograph Soaring in full uniform and to Interview him on a variety 

92 

of subjects. The ublieation of these photographs and news stories 
in the American press brought an Immediate reaction. General Fisanhower 

t 

wired to the major cocmnde that the friendly rocs t ion of JLgh ranking 

Nacis waa a clear violation of the ban on fraternisation and hla strict 

93 

oriore in other respects. He ordered that such practices should 



cease and .nade a statruwnt to the press publicly regretting the 



incidents, Invest! ration a *oro ade in all the f.ajor cw&.ands of th e 

% 

tre&t&ont of high ranking Corrsan officers and civilians then In custody. 
The net result of all of these inYestl^tlons was that, whatever sd stakes 
adght have been ade shortly after V-' Da/, all prisoners of high rank 
in custody a few weeks later were receiving no special preference or 
treataent of any kind, and tnat the requirements of the Geneva 

95 

Conve ti:>n were barely being act and certainly not exceeded, 

b. It ia ot surprising that some misunderstandings arose 

, 

concerning the relatione between Aaerinans and her.aan prisoners of war 
when it is considered that no Theater directive had been issued on the 

matter, and that the only guide for conduct in such relations was 

* 

contained ia a ar hepartraent publication which did not have wide 

n 

circulation. The toe nical snua on e ,eny prisoners of war, as 

published on 25 April 1945, contained a prohibition a gal st the 
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fraternisation of <ur.gr and civilian personnel with rlsoners. Camp 

oorcumders were retired to take disciplinary action to prevent 

fraternisation, the acceptance of hospitality by prisoners, U»e 

association of >rleonere with women, and the exchange of gifts with 

96 

prisoners. A code relating to military courtesy was proscribed 

which, in its original form, irvosed upon prisoners of war substantially 

the same rules of esil'tary courtesy as those applicable within ths 

United tales Any, exce t that ner.bere of the Geraan ar-ed forces were 

99 

allowed to use their ewn salute, American officers were repaired by 

100 

this c de to return ths salutes of prisoners. The code relating to 




mili tary courtesy was c anpd aoon after to prohibit German risonere 

101 

of war :‘rt « using the Raid or straight-or-< sa.utu. TJvs iules of the 
European Theater relating to ailitary courtesy were In accord, with 

10 .’ 

those of the ar Depart ent until shortly after the end of the campaign. 

Cn 18 ay 1915, however, a directive was isaUcxl fay Headquarters, 

Co aunicationa Zone, which deviated in some rartloulaxs from the policy 
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of the f>ar Depart' ent. This directive . rescribed that the salute 
was never to be used as a fora of greeting betwce,. v eric an and eraan 
sdLUtary personnel. German prisoners were, however, required to salute 
American officers in acknowled fnest of the recei :A of or ere and in that 
ease, and only in that case, were the salutes to bo returned. 



mrof.cEin'm of the rules of routs atehhkatior 

31. J bL.iaLi’gR.raJL °J. 

a. The doewasntg relating to nonfratenusatlon are so full 

of assertions that the miles were enforced store severely in sone units 

and places than in others t.hat the existence of variations in enforcement 

IQt 

cannot be doubted. At the sawe tins, :rAvy of the reports fro* the 
field alleging great laxness in enforcement in some units say be 

discounted because of the tendency of soldiers to believe that other 

% 

units enjoy greater privileges than their own. In the eireu stances, 
variations wore inevitable. T e ru.es against nonfratemi option were 



of general effect end were susceptible to differing Interpretations 
mvJ variations in ora has is. In the last analysis, the enforce; *nt of 
the rules on nonfraterrOaation was t ie responsibility of the u. it 
eofsaa'fiere. When two or .oore units stationed in the same locality 
varied in their inter] rotation of fe>e rules, discipline was inevitably 
si'.dsredLnwft in the units attempting to follow the rules strictly. 

b. Only generalisations can be nade concerning the variations 
in t ie severity of • forewent of the rules on rwnf rat erni cation. The 
allegation wnich a. reared s-ost frequently in field reports on 
fraternisation so a that enforce er.t was sore severe in field unite 
than *&■;, ng the headquarters and service troops. any of the allegations 
to ttds effect were undoubtedly merely tits rani f ©stations of the long- 
stalling Jealousy shown by ths field soldier toward rear eoielon troops, 

0 

w!k> enjoy greater comforts and privileges wit out encountering the 
da . t ,ero of the firing line. Headquarters and service troops had acre 
opportunity for fraternisation than field troops, because the greater 
permanency of station made it easier for them to JXko contacts and 
friendships in the civil population. 

o. The evidence, pemits no accurate Judgsent as to the 
severity of enfereacoent in large cities eos^nred with small towns and 
rural areas. Uany observers reported that »'*U units stationed in 
towns or village were particularly lax in their enforcement of the 
policy of nonfratem isaticn • Snail units of this sort, because of 
their normal living conditions, were often brought into close contact 



with the alvil population* After sun initial ,wiod of mutual distrust, 
friendliness tended to develop and wre or lose open fraternisation 
took place. n the other hand, aaue observers have reported that the 
rules on nonfratsmisaiion were enforced least vigorously in the 
largest cities. At any rate, it would ap . ear that enf orceawmt in the 
ruined cities c f Ceraany offered special difficulties nhiah c;uld have 
been only by the use of great aanpower in .raking patrols and 
sears has. 

d. There is eons evidence to indicate certain geogra <nical 

variations in the enforcement of nonfratemization. It Is quite clear 

that the rules were enforced with more laxness in Austria, and in the 
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adjacent areas of eout sern Germany* Other places of comparative 

lit 

laxness of enforce cot induced Berlin and the Rhineland, 
particularly tho area in and near Koblenz, which had been occupied by 
the United States Insy after World War 1* 

e. In the sura er of 1?45 there were rany rumors that 
differences of opinion respecting fraternisation existed among the 

A eric an high co: \atA, Generals were reported -inorv'-ouely in the 

107 

press as being lukowar toward the policy of nonfratemisatlon* 

A group of generals arriving in New York from Kurope on 2} »<une 1945 

* 

were reported in the press as advocating an early modification of the 
106 

existing rules* 
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a. Responsibility for the enfo recent of the rules against 
fratomitation ^usaed through the chain of etrauund to the company and 
pla toon aostrvandara. Naturally sons unit com anders were more 
conscientious tiian others in enforcing the rules* Some adopted an 
attitude of tolerance and were Milling to countenance violations of 
the standing or 'era, provided that the er. were di sorest and did their 
fraternisation co-»c«aiod from public vies* Unit co>.cuuiders who uads a 
sincere effort to enforce the regulations sere in danger of being 
suspected by eo-e asmbors of their command of spying and petty 
interference with conduct. In >aost major eo^ands, however, it was 

ade clear that unit coffloonders were not required to use police rwthods 
and tricks to catch their men in violations of the rules* 

b. The unit covsander had at his dis osal for tho enforcement 
of nonfrstamisation the methods of eon any puniahnant as recognized 

in Article of Kar 104* In the discretion of the unit Goosander , minor 

caeca of fraternisation could be dealt with by roprinand, withdrawal 

or privileges, or ot'uir disciplinary measures* Cne device much used 

In the «rlcd in ved lately following tho end of t « can sign was a 

rigorous bed chock to aocomt for all members of the consrmir. : each 
109 

night. Another plan followed in soae ooonar.ds was to restrict the 

110 

personnel to a spool fled ares such as an air bass* any unit 
eo . andera also undertook to cops with the situation by an appeal to 
reason. Tho Theater program of orientation in the policy of non- 
fratemis-Htion eas supplemented by formations at wnic.i the ."-upraae 

-bi- 
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GowTandsr's policy wa s explained and specific orders weie given for 

111 

the avoidance of contacts with the civil population* 

33. , The Aftfl . ? P&SH M, tilteMStiffllt? 

a* Toe mil tary rollcs had the unenviable task of observing 
and detecting violations of the standing or era and apex*® fending 
offerers. The reports fro* the field Indicate that the military 
;oiice overlooked all out the most flagrant violations. They wars 
not required fay the oooaand to make a special effort to catch violators, 
but were generally Ins runted to take action If open cases of friendly 
contacts cate under their observation. The military police had varied 
‘titles, sjvt the enfome/mint of fraternisation was rerarded as a n«w 

responsibility for which no additional personnel was j ro viced . The 

Ta» 

fact that in field units tSiuro were no military polios below division 

level meant that ism were available for positive action against 

fraternisation in smaller units. As soldier opinion because more 

friendly to fraternisation it was only natural that the military 

polios should reflect the general trend. There were reports tnat 

military police sometiiaes found thorns* vos in conflict with tiislr 

112 

soldier comrades on the quo st ion of fraternisation, but there were 
few instances of open resistance. 

b. In many oo;., .ids special nonfratemisstion patrols were 
used to enforce the rules. These patrols, being either military police 
or a detail from t!w» e nsnanri, fiat rolled the parks, streets, and woods 
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adjacent to the billeting areas for tin purpose of prove:. ting 

fraternisation and appro jenlin. flagrant violators* This practice 

H3 

appears to have been abandoned everywhere about 1 July 1945. In 
operation TAI.MWK), the first of t. v » general search operations 
conducted In the felted States Zone of 21-33 July 1945, twenty oases 
of fraternisation b personnel of the seventh United tales vmy and 

throe by personnel of 'eadquortera Command, United States Forces, 

/ 

uro;<?an Theater, were uncovered in the course of aeareldng Cemsi 
1U 

hones. 

34. T-i?. .Sfiteft,. -a&tek .itq.. A jfrA flfc. 

a. There were any sugary and special courts srtial and 
a fow general courts partial In all the major cosvanda, entencea 
wore often severe. Tet violations of the rules continued in the 
summer of 1945* Obviously, the liability to a court martial was not 
a sufficient deterrent. There were numerous reasons for this) 
perhaps the aost inix>rtAni one was that the average soldier lid not 
consider fraternisation to be s criminal offeree, and a court martial 
on charts of fraternisation was not considered a reflection upon the 
soldier's character* For another thing, the troops in the erlod 
following the victory often luid plenty of money in their pockets and 
were willing enough to risk a fine aa incident to their pleasure. 

In practice, the court martial did not , rove to be an effective 
instrument for the enforcement of tne rules on nonfraLemi cation* 
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jt WAS pos ibis that tiw court itself would be agnapetJictic to tiie 

defendant and rece, live to the use of technicalities as a method of 

avoidit'-ft punishment. Eatarisnee showed that fraternisation was a 

difficult charge to prow In court* ;>olhisrs were unwilling to serve 

as wit; cases against their comrades* hone courts required the prose- 

cut Ion to present docuaerrtary svi.'.ence of the 3* ; -*an nationality of 

t person with whom the soldier was accused of fraternising* This 

sort of evi :*>«c# was difficult to produce in the unsettled coalitions 

prevail! ng in the suiuer of 1915# and because of the widespread 

destruction of civil records* It soon became dear that fraternisation 

charts could be proved only in the most flagrant cases and whan 

violators were caught in a clearly com. roai sing position, as for 

exa rplfl i having been arrested in a tisraan horns* 

b. Fraternisation charges against enlisted an were normally 

brought under Article of tar 96 as violations of standing orders* 

h’hsre the offense was charged purely as a violation of standing orders, 

Theater fcadqu&rters ruled that the table of MdsMI punishments 

would Halt the penalty for fraternisation by on enlisted on to six 

months’ ia riaorvaent at hard labor and the forfeiture of two-tnlrda 

115 

pay for the seas eriod, The punie went often apnroacned this 

aaxinux* The widespread belief that the standard penalty for frator- 

nisin^ was a fine of sixty-five dollars waa an invention of the news- 

116 

peers. As a attar of fact, the fines were on the whols Kuch heavier 
end were frequently accor an led by tors of l-prisonaent. The 
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puniahwnt authorised avw Article of > ar 96 *»*• considered by so&e 

lo bo too wild# and H u proposed that fra orrl cation e v iar,;#a bo 

hroufi'-t in tor • of insubordination under Article of ar 75* for 

•117 

which no jaxinu» penalty existed. The braneh office of tho Judge 
Advocate General adviced that fraternisation ©ould amount to Iji sub- 
ordination. but that te warrant such a charge elements of mutinous 

118 

cc.luct would have to bo involved. Of floors were cimrged under 

Article of ar 95 or % t or both. Ttus ta*»lo of -wMtisavs punishments 

did not apply to officers, and they could be fined large suas and 

di sals tied fro. the service for fraternisation, 

e. An interesting asi^ect of the court martial as a o&ns of 

enforcing nosxf rator, . isat Ion was the demand, originating from several 

najor ot- sands, for the declaration cm the Theater level of a scale 

119 

of punishments for aneclfled offenses. This demand was steadfastly 

resisted by Theater loodquartera, The question was, however, presented 

to the Theater Judge Advocate, who advised that an unreasoned severity 

of punitive measures would tend to defeat the purpose of the policy of 
120 

nonfratem isat ion, Tho field cowmand* were accordingly advised 

that, when the conduct was not in itself discreditable to the riJLitary 
sorvice or unbeoofidnr. to an officer and gentlwtan, the disciplinary 
action should be tehee: under Article of i"ar 104. hen the offense was 
serious enough to warrant trial, action should be taken in a general 
court fwirtlal in t a ease of an officer, and in a summary or special 
court martial in t -*e ease of an enlisted man. For aero serious 
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offenses by enlisted ash charges should be brought under Article of 

r.&r 96, as wrongful cot duct jeopardising security of the ini tod. states 

121 

forces, and be referred to a general court mrtial. Theater dead- 
quurters never coeraitted itself store precisely aid no table of 

penalties for offenses against the rules of nonfratemisation was 

# 

ever published. 

d, Detection of breaches of the rules on nonfratemisation 
usually ca.;e about by ap re hens ion of the offender in the act. There 
was little possibility of a prosecution unless the Individual was 
actually obseived by witnesses in tr.e co.it lesion of an act of frater- 
nisation. The co. irtoneirt cases brought tc trial were thoee in which 
soldiers were found by officers. Military police, or nonfratemlsation 

I 

patrols in tie co. of Geman girls in the streets, -arks, or 

ot ter public places, or were found in Genan nones. In such eases, 

there was little need for Investigation. Tne question of «het)«er 

censor's excerpt e could be used as a Moans of detecting fraternisation 

and aa evidence in eourts eartial was presented to the ? teater Judge 

Advocate in Cecar.ber 1941. lie ruled that passages in letters observed 

and reported by the military censor Could constitute an admission of 
122 

fraternisation. then such censor's excerpts *ere referral to the 
Theater Judge Advocate, and when in ids opinion them was evidence of 

i 

violation of the standing criers on fraternisation, he forwarded the 
excerpts to the writer's co sanding officer with the advice that an 

123 

appropriate investigation be made with a view to disciplinary action. 

« 
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35. to j u^.«h Offinganfl Jot 

a. Field con anders tended to take the view that it too*: 

at least two people, an Ameriaan soldier aad a Gamut n, to bring about 

fraternisation and that it was unfair for the A eric an soldier alone 

to be punished for the offense. One regimental oooranJer is reported 

to hate required the bQrgemeister of a Oar an town to anounce that 

Cer .vis allowing eol iere to enter their homes would be subject to 
124 

fines. A division co i ~<nder posted a notice forbidding civilians 

to spoai< or cornunleate with Ai&ericans directly or istdirectly oxcort 

on official business, and making German parents responsible for keeping 

their children away frcci American personnel, installations, and 
125 

billets. A military government det/«civ.«at posted a notice stating 
that Germans detected in fraternisation with the troops would be 

I 

ptsdshed lit a military government court under rarajrbph 43, Article 2, 

126 

of Military Govarruaent Ordinance t'unher 1. In October 1944 it was 

reported that the 0-5 Division, 12th Amy Group, was considering the 

advisability of issuing a proclamation or other type of order which 

127 

would .-lake fraternisation an offense on the part of the Germans. 

At the sane time the Psychological Warfare Division considered the 

advisability of propagan a to discourage the tfen ans from fraternization 

126 

with Allied troops* The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-l, Supreme 

headquarters, took the view that it would be inadvisable cither to 

bff pe a l to tlis Germans for cooperation in checking fraternisation or 

129 

to provide for their punishment in the caoe «?f breaches. He 



points out that the policy of nonf ratem isation ••f&a a unilateral one 

i&leh applied only to personnel of iito Allied ariee and did not 

depend for it a success U«1 the actions of the Gsr-an civil population. 

b. Later on, when the enlorcenent of nonfraieniisation 

becA. * a»rc of a problem persons in Um field continued to cast about 

f or eoae aethod to punish the Ger.ian partner in cases of fraternisation. 

It V poars to have been generally believed tliat Gtram could be 
. » 
ponisJsed under iiitary Government Ordinaneo "Juraber 1, as refsrred to 

above, roviding for tlui nuiish/sent of "acts to the prejudice of good 

order or of the Interests of the Allied araiea or any member thereof. ■ 

In February or early “arch 1715, a German was prosecuted under this 

article in a military fevorrvaent court, which , however, refused to 
130 

convict. At about the same tine, there was an incident in which 
the military police were notified that A vericane solcHera ware in a 
private hoae. Then the adlit&ry police arrived to investigate, the 
occupant said no Aaeffittans were present, -then the military police 
searched the house, however, they discovered American soldier a. The 
civilian occupant wee arrested and prosecuted for iiaking a false 
stale .ent to aembers of the Allied forces, and was fined 150 narks by 

131 

a su.eaary military government court. Another devioe relied upon to 
bring the Ger«a..s wider discipline with reference to fraternisation 
was the policy of marking places or sections of Semen towns "off 
Halts— out of bounds," in which caic Osmans could be punished for 
fraternisation under t)ie section of Military Government Ordinance 



Nu oer 1 snaking It an offers* for a German to invito or conduct a 
B^aber of ths Allied forces into a place so niarfced, or to supply goods 
or services to an Allied soldier in aueh places* Thus, ti»re sere 
ee tain possibilities of publishing Qsraans for acts oo nested with 
fraternisation, w lie avoiding the prosecution of Gemane for the mere 
fact of fraternisation. It was believed in Supreme ‘leadquarters that 
my plan to prosecute Germans for fraternisation would be an admission 
that the Allied forces could not maintain their internal discipline, 
and that the policy of nonfratemisation was imposed from above upon 
an unwilling soldiery. Moreover, Impress headquarters believed t At 
the Supreme Commander 1 a policy would be underlined fay creating in the 
aind of the soldier a feeling that the real reejxjnsibiiity rested upon 
the German population. The Theater Judge Advocate pointed out that the 
punishment of Gsntana for fraternisation would defend for its success 

e 

upon the cooperation of Allied soldiers as witnesses in the military 

government courts. He observed that an awkward situation would 

develop if the Allied soldiers proved to be sympathetic to the Germane 

133 

and unwilling to testify against them in eases of fraternisation. 

The result of all this discussion and expert' ontat ion was a directive 

loaned by Gupror* Headquarters on 10 i larch 1945 stating that the 

pu A e^rjcnt of Germans for fraternisation was contrary to t!« Supreme 

134 

Comander's policy* It was pointed out that nonfratemisation was 
a policy internal to tho Allied Pxpeditionary Forces and that an effort 
to purdah Germans for violations of it would be contrary to the reasons 
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underlying the policy. Turn directive etaWl that the policy of non- 
fratemi motion would be enforced solely by nor mal disciplinary action 
within the Allied armed forces and that effort* to iar-ua orders to the 
Ger an* or to prosecute tlwa for attempts to fraternise, would be 
discontinued. 

t 

% 

HiOmXlAS ARISING FRO II VICUTIC* 

OF THF POLICY OF WONFRATEStH IL ATICR 

t 

36. EftffUfg, .siasiM*.* 

a. The policy of nonfratenJLaation depended for its success 
primarily upon the disci line of the Allied Expeditionary Pomes. 

It was a corona d, a ailitary order, fro;i the highest authority. 

Failure to follow it was a breach of discipline and punishable ae 
such. It is plain, however, that the average Araeiican soldier did 
not accept l)» nonfratemisation order as being the earn category 
ae a battle order, and he did not feel the sane responsibility for 
obeying it. It wae an order regulating his actions in hie off-duty 
hours and was resented by many for this reason. The soldier had the 
opportunity to disobey it, and he could usually escape the consequences 
by concealing his disobedience. 

b. An officer eco ending a large body of on can only take 
the view that one act of disobedience leads to another, and that the 



nullification of one corer-jond will load quickly to a rnt incus state, 

7 v, ufl| in theory, t» United tatca A ray should have accepted the 
challenge offered iy the disobedience to the rules on nc; if r atomisation , 
and should hare not it with an inexorable enforcement of discipline. 
Obviously this was not dons. For esa ny reasons the cucv.and did not care 
to go to the lengths which would have been necessary to maintain 
cou lets discipline* One officer Is re^rted as having said that if 
ho had nade an issue of every violation iy his troops he would have 
had none left outside the military Jails, However, the disobedienoe 

with resect to fraternisation did net lead to any general break -down 

% 

of military discipline. Thero was not at any tin* a stats of "near 

036 

rebell ion," as was assorted at the tiae in the press* 



37. 
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a. There wae eo-;e disposition within the Allied oonaand to 
guard free the Ger an s the fact that a polioy of nonfratemlaatlon was 
being followed* o mnounoeoent was ever ..jade to the Genaan ublic 



concerning nonfratemi cat ion . The Assistant Chief of taff, 0-1, of 



t-u proa* Headquarters, nco advised against notifying the Gei-oar.o of 

137 

tte ban on fraternisation* It was feared within the Allied forces 
that th§ policy of nonfratemisation would have an adverse effect upon 



Gorman public opinion* It wae feared tiiat, if the Geirraue knew that 
the Allied soldier was prohibited from fraternising, the Gemane would 



i 
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p^om temptation in hi* way in order to encourage hia to violate ordere. 

could develop. It was believed, into a subtle ca. .-ai^n of sub- 
^raion. Moreover, it naa feared t.tat ernan knowledge of the violations 
a { toe rules on nonfratemisation would sake it plain that the Allied 
ipxLeB were tid ing to enforce an unpopular rule. It was believed that 
thia would defeat one of the purposes of the policy and lead to a lose 
of respect for the /Hied forces. 

b. There wire few attempts within the Ml led forces to find 
out what the Cor. arus thought about the rule on nonfrateroisation. Sam 

1 3a 

intelligence services were instructed to sound out German opinion, 
but it a: pears that no substantia! re orts resulted. It is clear that 
t)w> Oeman populace was well aware that rules on noafratemisation 
existed within the Allied forces. The Germans received t da information 
in various waps, including the announceroents made on the American radio 
and the posters and other adaanitions which were directed to the 
soldlere. The surveys ado at the tJUae did not reveal any ccnecloue 
effort on the part of the Germane to counteract the rules on non- 
fraternisation. At the same time, they revealed tlist the Germane 
obstinately refused to recognise the reasons for the policy of noa- 
fratemisatlon as conceived by the Allied coot and. The Germans could 
understand the security aspect, as their own high C-'acaand 1 a the last 
da,, a of its existence ad issued stem warnings against fraternisation 
with Allied soldiers. It was also reported that eo.es Germans saw in 

the i*. las on nonfraternisation an admission on the r <art of the llies 

% 
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of the justice of the Maxi cause, Tor otherwise it would not have been 

C 0 .- S a:- Tor the Allied coes-ana to take so ouch trouble to insulate 

139 

Du troops from German propaganda. In general, it appears that the 

0 ClW aiia refused to «co./i±*s in the policy of non! rate dilation any 

sjral issue, and viewed it as a .mistaken Allied policy designed to 

HO 

punish all Germans for tbs sins of the Nazis. 

3 q . te j:>atoj^i^\pn. 

a. The policy of r*j of rate ruination brought reactions from 

the German public which held dangers for the individual American 

soldier and the Allied forces as a whole. It was possible tiiat the 

Allied policy r<ight have evoked angry protests against aoolal ostracism. 

There was also the possibility that German opinion would react 

unfavorably toward persons who accepted employwint, associated publicly, 

or otherwise collaborated with Americans, and that this d.ght lead to 

attacks on American eraonnal or opposition to military government 

policies. These potentialities of the policy of nonfraterniaation 

apparently wore not feared nor were any pre orations ade to coti>at 

them, except that American soldiers were warned as to the dangers they 

sight encounter in entering German hon.es or meeting Gorman girls in 

HI 

isolated places. As the summer of 19 A 5 advanced, it beea^s clear 
that the predominant German reaction to the policy of nonfraterniaation 
was not one of resentment tost there was such a policy in toe tnited 
States vnny, but rat her one of chagrin that there were GermaiUi who 



were willing to itfsoei&te with the conquerors. T:.i* attitude was 

strongest among Ger an youths and the disbanded armed forces. _*ert 

blco. if a stations took the forms of assaults upon American /personnel, the 

142 

circulation of handbills autl posters criticising and threatening 
Gen. an girls and worsen for associating with Anerlsnn soldiers, and the 
shearing of the hair of girls who fraternised. The reported and 
authenticated incidents do net sake an loosing record. There wore 
enough of thoas during the susster, however, to bring an ai&isaion from 
the highest authority that fraternisation night becer-e the rallying cry 
for organised resistance against the occupying forces. 

b. The threats and disturbances which occurred while the ban 
on fraternisation was in effect, as reported frost intelligence sources, 

U4 

are compiled in Table IV. Uaay cf the attacks upon \atariesn .ersonnel 



Table IV 

SUBVERSIVE ISCI2£*!TS MUTED TO HUTEiiSX/ATlCII 



Date 


Place 


Mature of Incident 


early July 


Kasberg (no or Brake 7 
Abensberg (U-0132) 


3 threatening letters 


early July 


Bering (T-416£) 


alleged Hitler Youth organisation 
threatened girls with hair 
clipping 


early July 


Illartissen (7.-7660) 


first report of maters against 
Geraan girls aat. elating with 
Americans! 5 veterans responsible 


lato July 


Henderoth (G-2G20) 


posters Against German girls 
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Hat or* of Iiici-ient 



Krotabaon (X-9563) 



3 girla' hair Clipped* 3 

aiblo 



1 girl's hair clipped by 5 
jyentha ” 



aaa 11 boy whipped for placing 
"catch" with 'oerlcan soldiers 



American soldier assaulted while 
' 1 



Ootthards (li- 5327 ) 



arrested Hitler Youth Group 
oonf eased attacking omes of 
Qeraan wojmr friendly to 
Aaeric&na 



;3 girla' hair clipped by 6 
veterans 



Wtelar (H-0882) 



(ate Sept 



Pforsheim (R- 7 Q 32 ) 
Damatadt id-6541; 
dross Taehsan (U-6701) 
DUaingan (4-9726) 

Bad kirc«;ithclM (f?-A700) 
Oerr^erode (B-5291) 

Hohen. Saehaen (’'-6702) 



Reldritt (.1-1800) 



posters against German girla 



Niedaahau 



Soanen (W*W« of Idn« ) 



Bayreuth (Q-765&J 



oldier in aoa. any of Genum 
irl attacked by Cer:-nji 

iv liian ' 



Idlers waLJLng wit;; Geraarx 
rle fired upon 



3 German girla* he>da Shaved) 
posters against fraternisation 
with Awaricana 



German >.wn aet fire to ivair of 
Cor . an girl >'*© fratemiaod 



late Sept 



late Oct 



, early Nov 



early Bov 



late Row 



Table IV (Conti) 

StBVr.KSlV IKC1DBKTS kKLaTH) TO PRATT KXIZATXCN 
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during the same eriod doubtless had an *l*aent of fraternisation that 

did not asst the syes of the investigators* There were also a number 

of cases of poisoning fro; liquor bought by American soldiers from 
145 

Osmans* 



39 . 

a* The problems of venereal disease occupy a large spaee in 
the documents and tapers relating to fratemis iti «• It is well known 
that it was the sexual aspects of fraternisation which aroused the xst 
interest and controversy at the ti><«. »hon the venereal disease rate 
showed a sharp increase following the cessation of hostilities, it was 
only natural to find the cause in the controversial matter of frater- 
nisation. The facts relating to the venereal disease rate are well 

146 

suanarised in the following passage from a medical report* 

The venereal disease rate for tue Continent w deh had 
leveled off below 50 per 1000 per anno* during the 
spring of 1945# took a sudden rise after V-K 3ey. The 
rate increased steadily through the sumvsr and reached 
a peak of 190 ner 1000 per annum In August 1945* ince 
August, the venereal disease rate has begun to decline, 
until by the end of f>epte»:.er the annual rate reached 
153 per 1000* After the cessation of hostilities the 
rate In the fighting troops, which had remained consist- 
ently below 20, immediately increased to a figure 
approximately equivalent to that for Con Z troops* The 
rate for colored troops soared to the unprecedented peak 
890 per 1000 per annua in august* Since t'ven it has 
dropped gradually to a little over 500, The rate for 
white troops followed the Theater trend and climbed to 
138 in August, subsequently falling to 118 fay the end 
of September, 

b* Unquestionably many sexual contacts began to occur as soon 
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u the amiss entered Gencany. The available evidence l-.dl.ca.tes, 
however, that the sttorp rise in the venereal disea o rata In the 

i 

period 1 rsva e d iately following the end of hostilities mss due more to 
contacts *ade In the liberated countries of the Continent than in 
Germany* A study of 1 22,953 sex contact histories (Forn >J2) for 
the entire Theater, covering the period froa 6 2iuy to 21 eeeaber 
1945, revealed that acre t *n half of the cases of venereal disease 

147 

were contracted outside of Germany, as shown n Table 7, In tl* 
Third United states i ray it was reported tnat over 50 p* 1 cent of the 

Table V 

OEOGiAPHICAL D L. : Till hUT ION OF CONTACTS 

ftESULTT 3 II V1NU0JAL DISEASE 



Country 


Cases 


Percentage for Theater 


Prance 


56.320 


.45.0 _ _ 


Germany 


_ 43.986 _ 


35.8 






. 1.4 . _ 


1 


4.685 


3.8 


I Austria 


3.328 


2.7 


Wiaa i: 1 htt 


2*1X5 


1.7 


\m*7 m TFi — 


657. 


Q.54 


Netherlands 


565 


0.5 . ... 


Italy 


415. 


0.2 


j errrark 


289 


o.a 


|®.*{ V}T^r*T MM 


20? 


0.2 . _ ... 


Hoxwur 


^ 69 


0.053 


Sweden 


9 . 


■MN* IHHMM 


Total 


122,953 


100.0 




cases of raker cal disease contracted in April 1945 wore due to contacts 

Ui 

in Paris, Brussels, and the Riviera. In the aooth of AsfuA 1945, 
however, the Third United states /ray reported! "The present rate 
results free the ease of anting sexual contacts both asong die laced 

U<? 

perrons and Germans* " The Seventh limited States Arsy also reported 

for the aonth of September that "c«;tacts ssuie within the rational 

150 

boundaries of 0erf«nj- constituted the nain sources of . nf ection." 

Thus, there is reason to believe that the original impetus in the 

increase of the venereal disease rate after the does of hostilities 

oaao frr i contacts outside of Gsraenyj but, by the end of the suraner, 

contacts ade within ( *erryuqr were the chief souroo of infection, 

c. Tie relation between fraternisation rod centr iction of 

venereal dieeaee posed a difficult problem. T ore w*a the question 

of whether the em^traotion of a venereal disease could be used aa 

urlaa facie eriienoe of violation of the ban on fraternisation. 

Apparently aaaisning t!wt all sexual contacts were violations of the 

rules on fraternisation, scaie unit connsanders failed tc ostablish 

151 

prophylaxis stations In Germany. In the units which had prophylaxis 

stations, s&ry Individuals were afraid to us« their facilities for fear 

152 

of incurring disciplinary action for fraternisation. It is reported 
that in eooe units sn who reported for troateaent for e venereal 
diroase, when the radical record s' mod that it must ave been 

o extracted in Ger-any, were tried in sug ary courts Jirtial and 

153 

subjected to the usual penalties for fraternisation. This was 



coii* tdered by ears* to be a violation of the existing ray regulations 

providing that the contraction of venereal disease was not a 

154 

disciplinary problem* The question of the use of venereal diseas e 

information as evl "eras in courts martial was raised aa early as 

155 

Koveaber 1944, In ostia bo r 1944 the Theater Jud ge Advocate hold 
that the contraction of vwrtsreai disease was not evi ’enco of violation 

156 

of the policy of nonfretsrniaation. Soon after the close of 
hostilities 9 the ssafcter was again presented to the Theater Judge 
Advocate for an advisory opinion. He pointed out that disclosures 
Liatie by a patient to his physician are, under civil lav, confidential 
and aay not be used as evidence against the patient, but that this 
rule does not apply to courts st&rti&l. He therefore held that intimate 
relations betwee? soldiers and Gsraan woaen were a cle \r riolati on of 
the rules on nonfratemlsatiun and that info rr^t ion voluntarily 
disclosed by the soldier in co:mection with treatment for a venereal 
disease could be used as evidence against hie; in a courts nartial, 



provided tJiat the information had not baen obtained in violation 

157 

of Article of r ar 24, Tbs Theater Judge »dvocato, however, recognised 

the paramount iasportance of the health of the soldier and £»ve his 

/ 

concurrence in the issuance of a Theater directive, which declared » 



"The c .vtr-ction of venereal disease or the facts 
concerning prcptiylaetie treat .ent will not be used, 
directly or indirectly, ae sviuer.ee of fraternisation 
or as evidence of violation by the individual of the 
policy on nenf rat srri nation with tho inhabitants of 
Gemany, H 158 
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The Theater directive contained, on the advice of the Theater Judge 

Advocate, a statement that the ruling on the inad^issability of evidence 

relating to treatment for venereal disease would rot be interpreted as 

relaxing the rules against fraternisation, prohibiting disciplinary 

action in appropriate caaos shea proof of fraternisation could be 

159 

established by other evidence. It will be observed that the 

solution of this controversial issue was a o ^promise, in that 

Litigate relations with Herman woaen were dearly recognised as being 

violations of tl« rules on nonfraternisation, but one of the nost 

concrete evidences of such relations, naaely, the contraction of 

veivcreal disease, 'nlgjjt ot be used in court against the violator. 

d. The view that venereal disease in the United States forces 

was increasingly due to contacts in Gar any In violation of the rules 

on nonfraternisatlun is further indicated by the initiation in August 

1915 of a program for the control of venereal disease in the 'oraan 
160 

civil population. In the seventh United states Aray area, eleven 

centers for the treatment of venereal disease a nng civilians were 

established and or orated under the supervision of ary nodical 

161 

personnel. The use of penicillin in tno treatment of Hermans was 

ogun in the Seventh t'nited states Ary area during thm month of 

162 

.‘epteaber. 

40. OST. 

a. 0:0 of the ,vsst curious aspects of the relations between 
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the American aired forces and the Osman civil population was the 

large number of rape cases which occurred between vreh and the end 

of .hme 1945* These incidents pus tied the authorities at the time, 

and in retrospect the problem is no dearer* Although American 

soldiers experienced little difficulty in tasking sexual conquests in 

Gemany, a surprisingly large number laid themselves open to charges 

of rape. There was a suspicion on the part of soee oom anders that 

the many r*pe char es wore merely another mnife station of resistance 

against the conqueror; yet a high proportion of these cimrges were 

U3 

proved in court. Field octamancers reacted in different ways. Cn 

the whole, the problem was recognised as a serious one and was net 

by careful investigations. In some units, the women who brought the 

charges were taken to ray formations, such as uses lines and drill 

164 

formations, to attem t to identify their assailants. Shortly after 
the end of hostilities, the Theater Cocnander directed that every 

165 

charge of rape be node the subject of an exhaustive investigation. 

b. ait.': only IS coop la inis concerning r«;« in January and 
31 in February, the number of such complaints suddenly shot up to 
4')2 In arch and 531 in April. Thereafter the number of complaints 
fell off rapidly to 241 in lay, 63 in June, 45 in July, and stayed 
at about that figure per month for the rest of the year. The number 
of rape crises brought to trial Acwed a like increase from 8 in January 
and 24 in Pebrua/y to 128 in March, 259 in April, and 174 in ay, 
falling off to 20 in June, 10 in July, and becoming only a scattering 



